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Foi;  I-KHUIIAHY,  18.15. 


\rt.  1. —  Untiiiiiis  iff  Alexander  KnthXt  Khcj.  In  two  \*oIiiin«»H.  Itvo. 
pp.  \\,  IKI‘2.  I*ric<'  I/.  I.V.  liotidoii, 


I  ^IIU  iTudcrs  will  l)o  in  some  (le<^roc  pre])aml,  l»y  our  rerrnt 
^  ^  review'  of  the  ( Correspondence  between  \lr.  Knox  and  HiNliop 
.lebl),  for  tlie  extraordinary  character  of  these  volumes.  'Phose 
who  can  take  delight  in  conversing  with  an  independent  and 
masculine  thinker^  although  his  sentiments  may  he  to  them  a 
foreign  dialect  of  tliought,-— who  can  derive  instruction  from  opi¬ 
nions  they  see  no  reason  to  adopt,  yet  which  claim  to  he  admitted 
in  (pialification  of  the  truths  they  hold, — those  who  wish  to  study 
Truth  in  all  its  phases,  and  to  detect  the  sources  of  error,  which 
arc  always  found  in  the  immediate  neighlmurhood  of  cognate 
truths, — as  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  courses  often  take  their  rise 
in  the  same  ridge  or  mountain  plain, — in  a  word,  readers  who 
seek  to  exercise  and  inform  their  minds,  rather  than  to  gratify 
their  self-love  or  pride  of  opinion,  will  not  l)e  disappointed  of  the 
high  intellectual  repast  they  will  antici])ate  in  these  volumes.  'Po 
he  perused  with  advantage,  they  must  not  lie  taken  up  in  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  for  what  polemic  was  ever  disposed  to  allow 
tlieir  due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  his  opponent?  Much,  very 
much  that  is  controvertible  will  be  found  in  the  statements  and 
sentiments  contained  in  Mr.  Knox’s  papers.  He  sank  his  shaft 
deep  into  the  mines  he  explored,  but  he  was  too  negligent  or 
impatient  in  assaying  what  he  brought  up,  and  consequently,  he 
seldom  presents  us  with  the  precious  ore  free  from  earthy  admix¬ 
ture.  His  intellectual  range  was  lofty,  rather  than  compre¬ 
hensive.  The  current  of  his  thoughts  ran  more  deep  than  clear. 
I  le  is  any  thing  hut  superficial,  yet  there  arc  shaliofru  every  now 
and  then  in  his  rea.soning ;  and  —his  own  language  (in  his  first 
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Iftter)  suggests  the  figure — he  seems  to  pour  forth  his  thoughts 
^ilh  the  force,  hut  with  the  irregularity  and  the  involuntary 
rapidity  of  a  torrent.  ‘  ICxcept  1  am  stopped  and  questionofl,’  he 
Kiiys,  ‘  I  am  apt  to  ro//  <>;/,  without  due  attention  to  distinctions 
‘  which  1  jRTceive  myself,  and  therefore,  i  think,  ]K»rhap8,  that  those 
‘  whom  1  talk  to  will  perceive  them  too;  an  error  which  I  would 
‘  gladly  avoid,  if  my  inlirmiiies  |>ermitted  me.’  'I'his  sentence 
seems  to  us  highly  charaeU‘ristic  of  the  Writer.  In  another 
letter,  he  refers  to  his  ‘  frailty  of  memory'  as  the  cause  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  incohcrcncy  in  his  writing.  While  he  was  inditing  one 
sentence,  the  preceding  one  would  often  have  disapiieared.  ( V'ol.  T. 
p.  Xii}.)  'I'houghts  would  present  themselves  to  his  mind  by  a 
sort  of  inward  vegetation  ;  anil  he  seemed  to  himself  often  to 
IKTivivc  ‘  the  novelty  of  the  fresh  shoot.'  I'liis  indicates  a  richly 
furnished  and  teeming  mind,  but  not  one  accustomed  to  the  more 
rigid  and  })aticnt  processes  of  analysis.  In  another  letter  he  says: 

‘  I  expand  without  intending  it.  'This  is  a  subject  as  extensive 
‘  as  it  is  deep.  1  can  but  give  hints;  but  I  hope  these  hints,  in 
‘  connexion  with  former  hints,  will  be  intelligible.’  (\  ol.  I. 
p.  Ibk)  Nothing  can  l)etter  describe  the  general  character  of 
Ids  compositions.  Kxpansive  and  copious,  his  remarks  are,  after 
all,  hints  to  be  j)ursued  by  competent  thinkers,  aids  and  materials 
for  redection,  rather  than  correct  or  linished  disquisitions ;  but, 
as  hints,  they  arc  always  highly  valuable ;  and  the  mind  of  the 
careful  reader,  if  sometimes  perplexed,  cannot  fail  to  be  enriched 
with  the  treasures  of  ktiowlcdge  and  meditation  here  jmured  forth 
Ind’ore  him. 

In  many  of  these  characteristics,  ]Mr.  Knox  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  ('oleridge;  but,  with  inferior  |)owers  of  imagination,  and 
|K‘rhaps  of  reasoning,  he  was  a  more  original  thinker,  and  his 
style,  easy,  flowing,  and  often  beautiful,  marks  the  intellectual 
diHercnce  l>etween  his  character  and  habits,  and  tho.se  of  the 
Author  of  “  'The  Friend,"  who  always  seems  in  a  maze  of 
thought,  l>ewildercd  with  his  own  accumulations,  and  unable  to 
distinguish  his  own  day-dreams  from  realities.  Mr.  Knox  was 
not  tlie  mere  s|H'culative  philosopher,  nor,  though  almost  unri- 
valleil  in  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  a  professional  talker. 
For  some  years  previous  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  be  was  private  secretary  to  I.ord  f'astlereagh ;  and  he  was 
urgeil  by  that  nobleman  to  embrac'e  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  first 
uniteil  ]>arliament,  as  the  representative  of  his  native  city  of 
Derry.  ‘  With  every  qualification  for  a  distinguished  career  in 
‘  public  life, — the  life  of  ])olitics,  in  which,  for  a  time,  he  was 
‘  actively  engaged, — at  the  very  moment  when  the  prosjiects 
*  which  that  life  preseiuetl,  o|K*ned  on  him  in  their  fairest  views, 
‘  bis  choice  was  made  for  a  more  immediate  service  of  God,  in  the 
‘  cultivation  of  revealetl  truth.'  In  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Rut- 
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ivrworth,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  circumstances  which  had  deter- 
iniiuHl  his  renunciation  of  those  brilliant  prospects,  and  jpven  the 
direction  to  his  future  pursuits. 

‘  I  n  me,  a  series  of  providential  cirrumstanres,  for  which  I  have  infinite 
cause  to  Im»  thankful,  has  favoured  the  jurowth  (of  principles)  In  a  pecu¬ 
liar  luanner  ;  it  Ihmu^  niy  lot,  to  have  no  rival  object ;  and  it  Iwnj^the 
pHid  and  irracious  pleasure  of  (nal,  to  spare  no  pains,  in  hreakini^  up, 
and  bettering,  the  ground  of  mv  mind  and  lu*art.  In  fact,  no  one  can 
owe  more  to  the  threat  huslMimlman  than  myself ;  for,  most  certainly, 
I  would  not  exchain^*  the  mental  d^rden,  with  which  he  has  l>een  pleas^ 
to  enrich  me,  for  any  or  all  the  delii;hts  of  the  Kden  of  onr  first 
parents.  I  am  aware,  that  an  honest  bM>ker  on  mit^ht  think  it  ri^ht 
to  warn  me  a^^inst  l)einj»  too  much  pb»ase<l  with  the  branches  and 
the  tblia^,  so  as  not  suHicientIv  to  bwik  for  fruit.  Mut,  I  humbly 
hope,  such  a  censure  would  arise  from  the  truth  of  the  case  not  beinj^ 
perfectly  apprehended  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  the  fruit  were  not  there 
also,  mv  satisfaction  would  lie  very  small.  Ii«*sides,  though  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  knowle<l^  s<»rve  too  often,  still,  for  a  ciwerinw  to  the 
serpent,  the  tree  of  life  luis  its  leaves  too  ;  and  even  those  leaves  are 
for  the  healinj?  of  the  nations.  It  is  this  tnn*,  most  assuredly,  that  I 
wish  to  cultivate;  b»r,  as  far  as  my  <»wn  weakness  has  allowed,  I  have 
alriMdv  found  in  it,  all  that,  united,  which  made  the  olive  tree,  the  fi|]r 
tree,  and  the  vine,  in  Jotham’s  parable,  refusi*  to  j»o,  to  be  promoted 
over  the  tri'cs.  I  seem  to  myself,  to  have  made  something  of  a  like 
refusal,  in  turning  away  from  political  life,*  and  choosing  my  present 
retired  course ;  and,  as  I  never  have  yet,  so,  I  l>elieve  assuredly,  F 
never  shall  wish  to  recall  that  preference*. 

‘  I  think  it  not  impossible,  but  that  the  very  pleasurable,  and,  I 
hope,  somewhat  profitable,  speculations  with  which  my  mind  is  en¬ 
tertained,  almost  continually,  may  be  a  jn*acious  compensation  to  me, 
for  that  shadow  of  a  sacrifice  which  I  appeared  to  make ;  but  I  mi^ht 
more  truly  sav,  the  prudent  and  happy  choice  which  1  was  enabled 
to  exercise.  Solomon  made  a  choice  which  pleased  Clod  ;  and  the 
highest  intelh'Ctual  pleasures  were  a  jjreat  part  of  his  reward.* 

*  The  Mwioiis  truth  is,  I  value  what  Clod  has  done  for  me,  in 
a  certain  direction  to  mv  thoui^hts,  next  to  what,’  i  trust,  he  has  done 
for  mv  heart  ;  becau.se  I  more  an<l  more  find,  that  the  wise  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  is  indispensable  to  pro^n^ss  in  the  spiritual  life. 
An  unoccupied  mind  is  likely,  soon,  to  be  an  ill-occupied  mind  ;  and 
they  who  do  not  Icjim  to  think  of  divine  things,  will  s^wwi  come  to 
b'cl  them  less,  if  they  continue  to  feel  them  at  all.  In  the  generality 
of  c*ases,  vital  reli^on  be^ns,  undoubtedly,  in  sensation.  The  infant 
C’hristian  tsLstes  of  the  heavenly  fjift,  the  ^:ood  word  of  Clod,  and  the 
powers  of  the  w'orld  to  come.  But  the  divine  life  will  not  thus  ad¬ 
vance.  It  must,  .as  in  the  natural  case  allnded  to.  proceed,  from  what 
is  merely  sensitive,  to  what  is  rational.  The  milk  must  be  superseded 
by  strong  meat  ;  and,  what  originated  in  pure  feeling,  must  grow  to 
maturity  by  superadded  reflection  ;  they  of  full  age  being,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  those  only,  “  who  have  their  senses  exercised,  by  reason 
of  use,  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.” 
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*  I  allow  that,  in  this  advancing  process,  leisure,  and  an  intellectual 
hnhit  of  mind,  niav,  throuj'h  (iimI’s  Messing,  lie  eminently  l»eneficial  ; 
and,  other  things  In'ing  equal,  they  who  improve  those  providential 
iHUiefus,  will  Ik*,  proportitniately,  p<»ssessed  of  the  maturity  which 
St.  Paul  has  described,  in  the  few,  but  full,  words  just  quoted,  llul, 
what  I  am  s|>eaking  t»f,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  deep  concern  of  all 
('hristians  who  ctin  understand  the  subject.  lie  who  cannot  reflect, 
and  can  tndy  feel,  must,  of  course,  remain  a  balw  all  the  ilays  of  his 
life  ;  and  if,  **  in  wickedness,”  he  be  also  a  child,”  he  will  not  sutfer 
on  account  of  defects,  which  were  his  misfortune,  not  fault  ;  but, 
whoever  can  think,  is  bound  to  think  as  a  C’hristian.  He  wh(»  can 
Ik!  intellt*ctual  in  any  worldly  way,  is  called  to  Ik*,  also,  spiritually 
intellectual.  In  outward  things,  we  must  give  alms  «»f  such  things  as 
we  have,  in  order  to  their  In'ing  clean  to  us  ;  and,  in  inward  matters, 
we  must,  e(|uallv,  give  a  portion  of  every  faculty  we  have,  to  things 
spiritual  and  divine,  in  order  to  our  using  it  ])rosper(msly,  or  even 
safely,  on  common  objects.  Xay,  if  we  have  mind  at  all,  we  clearly 
do  not  love  the  Lord  our  (lod,  as  we  are  commanded  to  love  him,  if 
we  do  not  love  him  with  our  mind,  as  well  as  with  our  heart,  and  soul, 
and  strength.*  \'ol.  I.  pp.  HiJ — IJfl* 


Such  was  the  man — these  ])aragra])hs  furnish  liis  moral  por¬ 
trait  whose  retired  meditations  on  the  highest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  subjects  are  here  laid  iK'fore  the  ])ublic.  None  of 
them  were  committed  to  the  ])ress  in  the  Author's  life-time,  nor 
were  any  of  them  ])re])ared  for  ]nihlication.  'I'his  circumstance, 
in  addition  t(»  the  considerations  already  suggested,  would  Ik*  suf¬ 
ficient  to  disarm  our  minds  of  any  acerbity  of  feeling  towards  such 
a  Writer.  'The  C(»ntents  of  the  volumes  arc  as  follows  : 


Volume  the  First.  I.  On  (’hristianitv  as  the  Way  of  Pence  and 
'Prue  Happiness.  II.  On  the  Situatiiui  and  Prospects  of  the  Kstab- 
lished  (nurch.  III.  Letter  to  .Joseph  Hutterweirth,  Ksq.,  on  the 
System  t»f  Wesleyan  MetluKlisin.  I\'.  \'.  Two  Unfinished  Letters 
Ut  the  Same,  on  the  Advantages  of  an  Kstablishment,  and  other  topics. 
VH.  To  the  same,  on  the  Advantages  of  Mental  ('tdtivntion.  VII. 
To  Ji»st'ph  Henry  Hutterworth,  Ksq.,  on  the  line  of  study  to  he  pur¬ 
sued  by  him.  VIII. — XL  Four  Letters  to  Daniel  Parken,  Ksq.,  on 
.Justification,  on  Mvsticism,  and  on  the  I^^ading  Principles  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  as  elucidated  by  Kvents  in  the  ('hristian  Church.  XII.  On 
the  Parables  contaiiuHl  in  the  xiiith  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  XIII. 
Hemarks  on  Mrs.  Harbatdd’s  Kssiiy  <m  Dev’otional  Taste.  XIV.  The 
Doctrine  resixH.’ting  Baptism  held  i)y  the  Church  of  Kngland. 

V'olumc  the  S*cond.  1.  On  Matthew  v.  LI,  14.  II.  (^n  the 
holding  Design  of  the  (’hristian  Dis|)ensati(»n,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Romans.  III.  C>n  Redemption  and  Salvation  by 
C'hrist,  as  exhil>itt'd  in  the  Kpisth^s  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews. 
IV*^ — VI.  Prefiitory  I.K'tter,  rrt»atisc,  and  Postscript  on  the  Use  and 
Immirt  of  the  Kuchnristic  Symbols.  VII.  On  Divine  Pnwidence. 
VHII.  On  the  .Alediatory  Character  of  Christ  as  subsisting  in  Our 
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Lord’s  MiuduMKl  and  Flesh.  IX.  On  the  Nature  of  our  Sulvutiun 
tlirongh  Christ.  X.  Appendix. 

\Vi‘  regret  to  observe  tliat  there  is  no  index ;  an  unpardonalilc 
deficiency,  which  we  ho|>c  to  sec  supplied  in  the  event  of  a  future 
edition. 

I'lie  first  ])aper  (like  most  of  the  others,  an  e])istolary  disqui¬ 
sition,  referring  to  a  previous  eonversation)  has  for  its  main  oh- 
ject,  to  prove,  that  ‘  the  true  Christian  life  is  not  only  an  inward 
*  and  spiritual  life,  hut  a  virtuous,  ])eaeeful,  happy  life ;  victo- 
‘  rious  over  the  world  and  over  sin,  in  every  instance  that  is  ne- 
^  cessary  to  continued  peace  of  conscience  and  filial  access  to  the 
‘  h'ather  of  Spirits.’  'I'he  cold,  low,  uncnergetic  notion  of  (Christ¬ 
ianity,  which  is  all  that  the  most  admit,  is,  Mr.  Knox  remarks, 

‘  really  hclow’  C’icero  in  moral  matters,  and  far  l>elow  Plato  as  to 
‘  the  contemplative  action  of  the  mind.’  In  a  variety  of  pas¬ 
sages  cited  from  Horace,  it  is  shewn,  how*  even  enlightened  hea¬ 
thens  could  exj)re8s  the  longings  of  human  nature  for  such  a 
state  of  moral  victory  and  mental  peace  as  (’hristianity  proposes, 
and  is  alone  adequate  to  ])roduce.  ‘  The  very  highest  flight  of 
^  Horace’s  fancy  did  not  rise  above  St.  Paul’s  Christianity,’ which 
'  realizes  not  only  the  philosophical  speculations,  hut  the  ]H)etical 
‘  dreams  of  mental  happiness.’  St.  Paul’s  daily,  hourly  feeling 
was  a  happy  one,  the  apiimus  fpf/uus  of  Horace,  a  confirmed  ha¬ 
bit  of  contentment :  it  was,  “  1  can  do  all  things  through  (’hrist 
who  strengtheneth  me.”  Tliese  observations  introduce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  just  and  valuable  strictures  upon  the  statements  of  a 
w  riter  who  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  many  as  a  theological 
authority,  hut  who  is  too  much  chargeable  with  that  spirit  of 
rationalizing  which  reduces  Christian  ethics  lo  a  cold  and  barren 
])hiloso])hy. 

‘  It  is  to  ho  lamented,*  Siiys  Mr.  Knox,  ‘  that  l<»o  many  writers,  w'ln» 
imagined  themselves  the  truest  church-of-England  men,  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  overhM)ked  this  felicitating  influence  of  tmr  divine  religion.  They 
have  considered  the  Christian  system  assii  im|H'rceptil>ly  cHicacious,  that 
lu*  who  walks  in  their  path  is  to  Inipe  for  no  other  comfort  or  happi¬ 
ness,  tlian  that  which  naturally  grows  out  of  his  own  progressive  en¬ 
deavours.  “  Whatever  grace,'*  says  Dr.  Scott,  in  his  ('hristian  life, 

the  S])irit  of  (hnl  now  aff(»rds  us,  it  (»rdinarily  works  on  us  in  the 
siune  way,  and  after  the  same  manner,  as  if  all  were  |»erformetl  hy  Uic 
strength  of  our  own  reason  ;  so  that,  in  the  renovation  of  our  natures, 
we  cannot  certainly  distinguish  what  is  done  hy  the  Spirit,  from  what 
is  done  hy  our  reason  and  conscience  co-o|H*rating  with  him.**  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  80.)  If  Dr.  Scott  meant,  merely,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
the  act  of  influencing,  is  not  certainly  distingui.shahle  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  motions  of  our  own  minds,  «»r  animal  spirits,  no  solier  Christian 
could  dispute  the  |Misitioii.  Hut  his  expressions  go  further,  and  st'eni 
to  imply,  that  the  effects  are  a.s  indistinct  as  the  operation, — we  can- 
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not  ilUtiuguisJi  what  is  done  by  the  Spirit  from  what  is  done  by  our 
“  reusoil  and  conscience.’*  IMuch  of  the  same  kind  is  Ih’shop  Watstin’s 
asscrtioiii  in  his  address  to  jK*rsoiis  contirmed.  “  The  manner,”  says 
he,  “  in  which  the  Holy  Sj>irit  gives  his  assistance  to  faithful  and 
pious  jwrsons,  is  in»t  attended  with  any  certain  sign  of  its  lH»ing  given  ; 
it  is  si'cret  and  unknown.  Von  cannot  distinguish  the  working  by 
which  He  heliieth  your  intirinities,  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
your  own  minds.”  (Dublin  edition,  p.  14.) 

‘  Hut,  on  this  view,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  ask,  what  does 
('hristianity  do  for  us  ?  or  wherein  consists  its  value,  if  it  pro<luces  no 
|H*rceptible  effects  ?  We  have  rinison  and  conscience  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  we  can  ft»rm  a  pretty  clear  estimate  of  what  they  are  com- 
|>eteut  to  effect,  by  reflecting  on  what  passes  in  our  own  Inwoms.  If, 
then,  the  additional  influences  of  (iod’s  Holy  Spirit  bring  with  them 
no  additional  effects,  no  certain  sign  of  their  being  given,  w'hat  Inmefit 
do  we  derive  from  our  Savicmr’s  coming  into  the  u'orld  }  What  is  that 
rest  which  he  promised.^  that  “well  of  w'ater”  within  the  sonl, 
springing  np  into  everlasting  life”  ?  what  that  “  ])eace  of  (omI  which 
passeth  all  understanding  ”  •>  I  low*,  indeetl,  could  it  pass  any  under¬ 
standing,  if  it  were  not  to  1h*  distingnisheil  from  what  is  done  by  rea- 
stm  and  conscience.^  Or  what  meant  our  divine  Kedei^mer,  when  he 
said  in  his  last  discourse,  “  He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my 
Father,  and  1  w  ill  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him”  }  This 
was  beyond  the  comprehensitui  of  the  ai)osties,  and,  therefore,  one  of 
them  asked,  “  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thvseif  unto  us, 
and  imt  unto  the  world  If,  therefore,  the  expressions  used  by  our 
Saviour  had  really  meant  nothing  but  the  comfort  arising  from  eu« 
lighteui'd  reason  and  a  tolerably  quiet  conscience,  now'  w'ould  be  the 
time  for  so  stating  the  fact.  Hnt  the  answer  re|H‘ats  the  foregoing 
assertion,  in  terms  still  less  capable  of  any  cold,  or  merely  rational 
construction.  **  If  any  man  love  me,  he  yvil!  keep  my  words,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  miike  our 
alMnle  with  him.”  Xay,  more,  as  if  our  Lord  considered  the  spiritual 
happiness  which  these  elevated  expressions  represent,  as  the  grandest 
object  he  could  pn»pose  t(»  excite  the  warmth  of  cold  and  languid 
minds,  he  alnu»st  us«*s  the  very  same  idea,  in  his  a|MK^alyptic  message 
to  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Lainlicea  : — “  Hehold,”  says  he,  “  1 
stand  at  the  di»or  and  knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  vttice  and  open  unto 
me,  I  w  ill  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.”  ’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  ID — 21. 

After  citing  some  other  striking  ])assages  of  Scripture  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  spiritual  blessedness  of  the  Christian,  Mr.  Knox 
sup|>oscs  the  question  to  l>c  started,  How  are  we,  taking  these  ex¬ 
pressions  literally,  to  preserve  ‘  the  rationality  of  religion,  and  to 
‘  obviate  enthusiastic  |Hrversion.'  ’Fo  this  he  replies,  that  ‘there 
‘  can  be  no  need  to  abate  the  strength  of  any  of  these  expressions 
‘  in  orilcr  to  guaril  them  from  fanatical  abuse.’ 

•  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  think  that  attempts  of  that  kind  have 
peculiarly  served  the  cause  of  FaiiaticiMii.  'Fhe  jejune  interpretations 
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of  such  writers  as  those  mentione<l  above,  have  so  evidently  fallen  be¬ 
low  the  f»»rce  and  fulness  of  the  text,  as  to  make  their  comment  a 
kind  of  concession  to  fanatics,  that  Scripture,  in  its  strict  sense,  was 
really  with  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  the  rationality  of 
('hristianity,  i\s  well  as  its  depth  and  energy,  these  passages,  instead 
of  la'ing  hsidetl  or  diluted,  ought  to  la*  dispassionately  investigated  ; 
in  the  confidence,  that  the  Spirit  of  (hsi  has  snffere<l  nothing  to  enter 
into  the  sjicred  volume,  of  whose  clear  and  nnco«*rced  meaning  we  need 
entertain  any  apprehension.'  Wd.  I.  p.  2(i. 

Can  any  thing  lx;  more  admirable  than  the  wisdom  and  piety 
which  dictate  these  remarks?  In  what  follows,  Mr.  Knox  seems 
to  have  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  the  views  of  Mr.  Krskine  in 
his  Ivssay  on  Faith.  ^  What,'  he  asks,  ^  is  that  high  state  of 
‘  C  hristian  attainments  which  the  strongest  of  these  texts  describe, 

‘  hut  the  Mtiff  impreHsed  with  certain  ianmtrnrertihte  fftet^y  to 
'  the  ileifree  and  in  the  manner  which,  iimeiderintf  the  interest 
‘  ire  hare  in  t hone  farts,  strict  common  sense  wontd  dwtatef^ 

‘  If  the  (hisix*!  Im»  true,  it  is  a  concern  of  such  magnitude,  as  should 
in  all  reason  he  ])ammount  in  our  minds;  and  the  (bmptd  Ix^ing  in- 
dnhitahly  and  irrefragably  true,  its  not  l>eing  thus  paramount  implies 
the  grossest  and  most  irrational  infatuation.  Hut  whv  has  it  not  this 
ascendancy  ?  St.  Paul  answers,  “  The  animal  man  knoweth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  (iixl,  for  they  are  fesdishness  unto  him,  neither 
ran  he  know  them,  l)ecaus(;  they  are  spiritually  discerned  that  is, 
the  (h)spel  is  diametrically  opixmite  to  the  taste  of  deprave<l  human 
nature  ;  the  unchanged,  unpurified  lu'art  goes  rpiite  another  way,  and 
the  understanding  goes  along  with  it ;  Uuitc  dictating  to  understanding, 
in  almost  every  instance  in  this  world.  An  inward  influence  of  divine 
grace,  therefore,  is  necessary,  to  dispel  this  delirious  <lream,  to  ra¬ 
tionalise  the  mind,  and  to  lilx;rate  the  higher  faculties  from  their  cap¬ 
tivity  to  the  lower ;  to  emancipate  thought  and  ratiocinatitm  from  that 
inner  prison  of  sense,  wherein  their  feet  are,  as  it  were,  made  fast  in 
the  sti)cks  of  appetite  and  passion.  When  this  is  once  fully  done,  or 
in  proportion  as  it  is  done,  the  facts  of  religion,  us  rtniordecl  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  lM>rne  witness  to  hy  internal  conscience  and  external  nature, 
arc  apprehended  as  facts ;  and  proportionably  to  their  lieing  thus  ap¬ 
prehended,  do  they  engage,  and  influence,  and  felicitate  the  soul. 
Keason  and  conscience  informed  the  heathen  sages,  that  there  was  a 
chief  gfMKl  of  man,  compared  with  which  earth  and  all  its  seductive 
contents  were  very  vanity.  They  saw,  that  this  chief  good  implied 
predominant  virtue  in  man  ;  hut  they  did  not  clearly,  though  some, 
in  part,  did  see,  that  the  soul  of  virtue  is  to  love  the  living  source  of 
virtue.  Hut  to  them,  this  living  source  of  virtue  was  little  more  than 
undefinefl,  as  well  as  unapproachable  brightness.  This,  however,  is 
actually  defined  to  us,  in  the  (i(»spel,  in  a  manner  fitted,  by  the  very 
skill  of  (timI  himself,  to  attract,  inform,  and  satisfy  <»ur  minds;  to 
o{)erate,  in  the  aptest  way  conceivable,  on  all  our  passions  and  affections ; 
to  sulxlue  all  that  is  evil  in  us  ;  to  quicken,  ei^t,  and  make  ascend¬ 
ant,  all  that  is  rational  and  noble  in  us  ;  to  engage  us  in  hwking  at 
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the  things  which  are  nut  stvii,  ami  to  enable  (us)  to  endure,  ais  seeing 
Him  that  is  invisible.  'I'he  tacts  of  the  (tostm*!  iumsI  only  Ik*  fully  felt, 
in  order  to  these*  etfects  l>eing  pHsluced.  “  \V e,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  be¬ 
holding  as  in  a  glass  the  gh»ry  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image.” 

‘  What,  then,  is  really  the  ditference,  l)etween  the  merely  rational, 
and  the  spiritual  ('hristian  ?  Is  it,  that  the  latter  receives  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  the  former  rejects  ?  I  con  -‘ive  iiot  merely,  nor  chiefly, 
this  ;  l)ut,  rather,  that  the  one  is  more  dtvply  impressed  by  the  in¬ 
disputable  facts  of  C'hristianity,  than  the  other.  The  one  feels,  while 
the  other  tudy  reads  or  hears.  Why  was  it  that,  throuirh  the  death  of 
the  Sui  of  Ci<h1,  the  world  was  crucified  to  St.  Paul,  and  he  to  the 
w'orld  ?  (Mearly,  because  he  apprehended  this  fact,  in  rational  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  weight  and  magnitude  ;  and  he  who  at  this  day  is  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  gract*  of  (mkI,  to  contemplate  the  same  divine  object 
with  iHjual  realisation,  bectmies  inspired  with  the  same  holy  temper. 
“  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,”  s;iid  our  Saviour,  “  and  the  truth  shall 


make  you  free.” — Faith,”  says  an  a|M)stolic  writer,  “  is  the 
(substance)  of  things  hoped  f\>r,  and  the  tX-y^oq  (evidence) 


of  things 


not  seen.”  ^^'hat  is  this,  but  the  apprehending  of  divine  things  as 
realities?  lb*  who  finds  himself  in  a  storm  on  shipboard,  nci*ds  not 
argue  himself  into  alarm,  nor  strive  to  recolliHrt  all  the  various  circum¬ 


stances  of  danger.  If,  therefore,  divine  and  eternal  things  do  once 


impress  themselves  on  the  mind  as  facts,  religion  will  grow  out  of  that 
impresshin  by  a  necessity  of  nature;  and,  in  ])roportion  to  its  strength, 
it  will  influence  all  the  nmvements  both  (»f  the  inner  and  outward 


man. 

‘ 'I'he  making  this  impression,  then,  is  the  great  operation  of  divine 
grace,  Man  cannot  give  it  to  himself ;  we  are  nauie  sensible  «»f  this, 
times  witlumt  number,  ^\’hen  we  wish  t<i  rise  alnive  w’orldlv  un- 
esisiness,  or  t«>  resist  alarming  temptations,  we  endeavour  to  call  up 
stronger  feelings  of  religion,  as  our  .sole  resmirce  :  but  experience  tells 
us  how  little  we  can  do  ill  this  way  ;  and  even  our  very  endeavours 
are  tiK»  often  cold  ami  half-lunirted  ;  we  are  conscious  that,  if  our  sense 
t»f  (hnl,  of  C  hrist,  of  heaven,  and  of  hell  was  more  lively,  we  should 
fiml  it  our  best  support,  both  against  trouble  and  temptation.  If, 
then,  after  many  such  inetfectual  w  ishes  and  endeavours,  we  feel  those 
things  at  length  taking  real  hold  of  our  mind, — so  that  the  awful  ap- 
prt'hension  of  eternal  things,  excites  in  us  a  sidutary  and  effectual 
watchfulness,  and  the  warm  sense  of  the  divine  excellence  engages 
and  spiritualises  our  affections,  raising  them  to  high  and  heavenly  ol>- 
jt'cts,  and,  by  that  means,  making  us  superior  to  temptations  by  which 
hitherto  we  were  leil  captive, —  this,  I  conceive,  he  who  feels  it,  will 
never  attribute  to  mere  reiLstiii  or  conscience,  or  to  any  less  cause,  than 
liis  influence,  w  ho  (piiekeiieth  all  things. 

‘  Hut,  though  it  lie  divine,  it  is  im>st  rational.  It  is,  indeed,  a  felt 
return  to  right  reason,  alter  phrenzy :  “  W  hen  he  came  to  himself,” 
says  our  Saviour  of  the  pnaligal :  all  before  w  iis  infatuation.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  mind  liegins  to  discover  realities.  It  perceives, 
that  its  former  iiiNeiisibility  to  these  was  an  absolute  sleep  of  the  soul, 
xnd  that  it  oul\  thou  awoke,  when  it  became  sensible  of  them.  In 
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siu'h  ftviinpi,  thru,  llu*  ^eiuiino  n^litrion  of  the  (»»w|k*1  coinmoncoH ; 
and.  as  the  matter-of-fact  ]M‘rsiiaHion  of  divine  thiii^  increases,  it  in¬ 
creases,  also,  until  all  |»ainful  conflict  is  put  an  end  to,  tiy  the  <U*cidtHl 
a  cendaiicy  of  spiritual  objects  and  attachments.'  V’ol.  I.  pp.  27— lifK 

*  'Tlie  radical,  suhstantial  disaL^rcrnicnt,  then,  hetwoen  ‘  the 
‘  iiuTtlv  moral  ('hristian  and  the  rApt*rhii4'ntnlit<r^  Mr.  Knox 
I  roceeds  to  ar^ruc,  is,  ‘  that  the  former  has  a  weaker  sense  of  the 
‘  religious  facts  rec(»rded  in  the  Scripture,  than  tlie  latter.  If 
‘  tliese  Ik?  felt  only  jis  they  should  Ih*,  the  conse<|uence8  are  in- 
‘  fallible.*  And  this  in  spite  of  all  mental  diversities,  lieeause 
‘  thv  infittenfin/  ftrrfM  ttf  the  (iftspet  are  hteffahhf  mijaMted  to 
*  ft/t  possUde  mtniis!'  Further  on,  another  essential  difference 
1  etween  the  merely  rationalising  and  the  spiritual  Christian  is 
j  ointed  out :  ‘  the  one  is  not,  the  other  is,  a  man  of  jmayer'. 

‘  IIa])|)y  is  he  who  so  dcsjmirs  of  his  own  efforts  as  to  cxpt*ct  suj)- 

j  ort  aii(l  estahlishmcnt  only  through  means  of  pniycr . Hy 

^uch  a  coursi?,  he  brings  hiniM'lf  into  the  prcstmcc  of  (omI  ;  and  in  that 
jircsciicc,  sin  apjx'ars  exceeding  sinful.  Outward  reformation  will 
not  avail  there :  **  If  our  heart  C4)ndemii  us,  (mmI  is  greater  than  <mr 
lu'urt,  and  knoweth  all  things,”  Prayer,  therefore,  4‘XciteH  tendernesH 
of  ciaiscience, — whose  language  is,  “  Search  me,  O  (mmI,  and  pnwe 
me ;  hH>k  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  w'ickt'dness  in  me.”  Thus,  the 
(lej)th  and  variety  of  the  dist^ase  being  more  and  mure  felt,  the  least 
(h‘gree  of  effectual  aid  will  h«*  felt  also.  lie  prays  thus  earnestly, 
Ucause  he  feels* that  there  is  no  iic;dth  in  him;  and,  constxjucntly, 
when  any  l)etter  feeling  springs  up  in  his  heart,  he  is  all  alive  to  it, 
A  change  of  heart  is  his  object ;  and  every  tendency  to  such  a  change, 
every  symptom  of  softened,  spiritualize<l  ftHjlings,  is  to  him  mf»rc 
j)recious  than  th«*  wealth  of  w'orlds.  It  is  in  prayer — whether  it  lie 
in  the  ch»st?t  or  in  the  heart — that  such  emotions  are  chiefly  felt ;  and 
the  emotions  themselves,  if  genuine,  have  the  very  character  of  prayer 
in  them.  In  fact,  tlie  spirit  of  pniyer  is  the  spiritual  Christian's  ele¬ 
ment:  were  this  to  lie  extinguished,  his  mind  would  lie  like  the  animal 
in  the  exhausted  receiver.  A  sense?  of  (tod,  and  of  divdne  things,  is 
tiiati  to  his  soul,  which  animation  is  to  his  body ;  and  the  habitual 
devotion  of  the  hmrt  is,  in  spiritual  life,  what  the  actimi  of  the  lungs 
is  in  corp4)real  life;  as  Herbert  beautifully  says, — “  (iikI's  breath  in 
man  returning  to  its  birth,”  Faith,  therefore, — that  divine  and  yet 
nmst  rational  faith  already  descrilied, — acts  most  radiailly  by  prayer; 
and  in  this  way,  chiefly,  it  generates  love,  and  alsc)  strengthens  itself. 
Ti)  him  who  “  prays  to  (hnl  always,”  divine  objects  iM'come  more  and 
more  impressive  on  the  mind  and  heart, — which  is  the  growth  of 
faith  ;  as  well  as  more  and  nmre  attractive  to  the  imagination  and 
affections, — which  implies  advance  in  love.  I’rayer,  therefore,  must 
l>e  the  chief  nourishment  of  that  religion  which  8t.  Paul  makes  essen- 
tiidly  to  consist  in  faith  working  by  love. 

•  This  approaches,  in  form,  to  a  truism  ;  yet,  how  far  is  it  from  being 
a  generally  recognised  truth  ! 
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‘  “  That  incthoii  of  stren^henini;  faith/*  says  Addison,  **  which  is 
mure  |>erbua2»ivc  than  any  other,  is  an  habitual  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
lieini;,  as  well  in  constant  acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in  outward 
forms.  The  devout  man  does  not  only  Udieve,  hut  fi'ids  there  is  a 
Deity  ;  he  has  actual  sensations  of  him  ;  his  experience  concurs  with 
his  reaMin ;  he  sees  him  more  and  more,  in  all  his  intercourses  with 
him  ;  and,  even  in  this  life,  almost  lo84»s  his  faith  in  conviction.’* 
(S|>ect.  No.  4tJn.)  Is  there,  then,  any  comparison,  on  the  whole, 
U*tween  the  merely  rational,  and  the  spiritual  C’hristian?  l>etween  the 
cold,  su|K*rficial,  unsuccessful  slrivinira  of  the  one,  and  the  nnimatint^, 
heart-engii^in^,  ethcacious  devotion  of  the  other?  How  w«*ak,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  that  man’s  sup(H>rt,  how  limited  his  resources,  who 
knows  no  aid,  beyond  the  uaturul  etfect  of  his  own  reasoninsra  and  his 
own  exertions!  How  consolatory  his  views  and  redections,  who 
knows,  from  his  own  e\|K!rience,  that,  if  he  Ik*  not  wanting  to  himself, 
his  habitual  .sense  of  divine  things  is  always  capable  of  l)ein£r  so 
<|uickeneil,  as  to  make  him  equal  to  any  trial,  superior  to  any  cnlamitv; 
and  that  his  faithful  and  earnest  prayers  for  such  assistance  can  never 
Ik*  wholly  ineHectual !  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  accnstom»*d  to  such 
happy  excitations ;  therefore,  he  m>es  with  filial  confidence  to  the 
divine  mercy-seal,  for  “  grace  to  help  him,”  whether  against  sin  or 
suffering  ;  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  sati.sfv  him,  more  and  more, 
that  he  is  actually  within  the  sphere  of  GihI’s  paternal  influences,  and 
a  particijtant  of  that  divine,  unextinguishable,  beatific  life,  whose 
source  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  Kl - lo. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  making  these  copioiw 
extracts  Irom  this  admirable  paper,  in  which  we  find  scarcely  an 
expression  to  object  to.  'The  doctrine  of  Christian  pertection, 
tluis  Scripturally  and  philosophically  unfolded,  must  commend 
itself  to  every  pious  believer,  whether  he  l>e  a  ftillower  of  St. 
Austin  and  (’alvin,  or  of  Chrysostom,  Macarius,  and  IVesley, 
'rhis  paper  is  dated  .lanuary,  IJIO.I  The  order  of  time  has  not 
bi‘en  attended  to  in  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  for  the  next  article  is  dated  June,  lbl().  We  pass  it 
over  for  the  present,  to  introduce  some  remarks  in  accordance 
with  the  al)ove  views,  which  octur  in  the  first  letter  to  Mr.  liut- 
terworth,  (an  epistle  occupying  100  ])ages,)  dated  Sept.  lliOJ. 

T'his  communication  a])pears  to  have  been  drawn  forth  by  a 
remonstrance  fnmi  his  correspondent,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Knox's 
having  (as  was  sin>|H»seil)  used  his  intluencc  in  bringing  over  a 
Methodist  class-leader  to  the  Establishment.  1 1  is  explanation 
leads  him  to  enter  into  a  full  ex|H)sition  of  his  sentiments  respect¬ 
ing  Methodism  as  a  system,  and  of  bis  personal  obligations  to 
Mr.  Wesley  and  Metlnnlist  teaching.  ^Ir.  Knox  states,  that, 
for  his  first  religious  impressions,  lie  was  indebted,  not  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Methodists,  but  to  his  own  mother,  who,  when  severe 
affliction  came  u^hhj  him,  urgctl  him  to  pray,  and  to  read  the 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  " 
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‘  'rims/  he  savH,  ‘  a  feeling  grew  up  in  me,  which  yearn  «f  Hiihae- 
qucnt  deviation  did  not  wholly  demtroy.  When  this  feeling  waa  more 
sinmffiv  revived  in  me,  it  was  through  the  hand  of  (ird  himaelf ;  who, 
without  the  intervention  of  human  means,  wakened  me  from  the 
s,leep  of  my  soul  in  a  moment,  'rheii,  I  own,  I  n*reiv«*d  some  aid, 
iu)t  to  la*  forgotten,  through  a  .Vfethodist  preacher.  In  d«*ep  misery 
of  mind,  I  went  to  talk  with  one  who  was  near,  and  while  he  talked 
with  me,  the  painful  hardm*sa  1  felt  w'ithin  relaxed,  and  a  disp«»sition  to 
pray  spning  up  in  me,  which  I  have  never  since  lost.  After  this,  I  often 
attempted  to  get  good  hy  m<*ans  of  the  Methf»dists  ;  hut  in  that  single 
instance  (only)  could  i  note  any  express  l)enetit.  Indeed,  it  se«*med 
to  me  rather  to  lie  otherwise.  The  methods  of  iMethiKlist  piety  were  so 
much  pointed  to  present  effects,  t4>  the  producing  something  aom,  that 
they  st'emed,  when  at  all  reported  t4>,  to  distiirh  my  animal  spirits  t«a» 
much/  V’^ol.  I.  p.  7lh 

(living  the  Methodistfi  ‘  all  credit  for  making  first  impn^s- 
‘  sions/  Mr.  Knox  says,  ‘  I  cannot  regard  them  as  equally  fitted 
‘  for  leading  the  true  (Christian  onward.  In  theory',  I  own,  they 
‘  maintain  Christian  pert’cction’;  but  ‘  they  seem  to  me  to  have 
‘  been  much  l)cttcr  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  tin*  thing,  than 
‘  guides  to  the  possession  of  it.’  '^Fhe  Methtnlist  system  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  have  in  it  ‘  too  much  of  a  kind  of  ht'llows-hlowing  me- 
‘  thml,  which  is  always  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  self- 
‘  pleasing,  and  which  also,  ])erhap8,  retards  the  progress  to  per- 
‘  fcction,  hv  infusing  an  infevtion^  and  erreainve  preferenre  of 
‘  siH'iai  piety.''  'Fliis,  we  must  recollect,  is  the  language,  not, 
indeed,  of  an  unsocial  recluse,  hut  of  one  who,  nevertheless,  was 
intellectually  separated  from  the  very  society  he  mixed  with ;  a 
literary  hermit,  dwelling  alone  in  the  retirement  of  his  thoughts, 
and  coming  forth,  not  to  converse  with  men,  so  much  as  to  talk 
to  them  ;  a  man  whese  feelings  and  opiniems  seem  to  have  l)een 
in  a  very  small  degree  governed  by  his  sympathies.  'Fo  such  an 
individual,  social  worship  and  public  instniction  might  seem  to 
Ik*  not  so  well  adapted  to  impart  either  pleasure  or  profit,  as  to  the 
generality  of  persons,  who  need  Imth  the  excitement  and  the  aid 
of  the  public  institutions  and  ‘  the  communion  of  saints/  Mr. 
Knox  speaks  of  feeling  something  of  *  comparatiye  e^vterinrntum 
‘  in  most  of  the  more  public  means.’  They  ought  not,  on  this 
account,  he  admits,  to  be  disrelished ;  but  to  a  person  much 
occupied  in  inward  conyerse  with  (iod,  they  will  seem  ‘  more 
'  like  recreations  and  pleasant  exercises,  than  means  of  grace.’ 

‘  Xot  hut  that  sermons  of  a  wisi?  advanced  ('hnstian,  into  which 
the  rational  warmth  of  his  own  heart  would  l)e  trinsfiised,  and  in 
w'hich  the  depths  of  experimental  holiness  would  Im*  fo(‘linglv  laid 
open,  would  be  most  noble  aids  ;  but  how  rare  are  these  inxtanret ! 
And  even  these  would  have  their  chief  effect,  hy  whetting  the  appe¬ 
tite  fur  that  vet  more  interior  work  which  the  inatnre  I'hristian  car¬ 
ries  on  for  himself,  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart.*  p.  (i7* 
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'I'he  true  cliaractcr  and  end  t)f  the  work  of  the  ministry  could  \ 
not  Ik?  more  accurately  descriln'd  ;  and  the  infrequency  of  the  ^ 
requisite  (|ua1ifications  in  tliose  wlio  sustain  the  ])astoral  oflicc, 
makes  nothing  against  tlie  adaptation  of  the  piddic  means  of  ^ 
grace  to  its  ])ropcr  design.  That  there  is  a  considerahle  degree  ' 
of  force  in  Mr.  Knox's  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  the  Methiulist 
system,  we  cannot  hut  strongly  sus]K?ct ;  nor  is  the  danger  con-  ’ 
lined  to  any  one  section  of  the  religious  world,  of  an  excessive 
preference  of  st»cial  piety,  to  the  neglect  of  the  interior  work  of 
the  closet.  We  cannot,  however,  but  remark,  that  had  Mr. 
Knox  !)een  better  accpiainted  with  the  system  and  the  ])ractice  of 
the  I'nglish  Nonconfornd^^ts,  he  would  not  have  Ih'cu  at  a  loss 
for  illustrations  of  a  ministry  s])eciflcally  directed  to  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  hclicver  in  every  spiritual  attainment. 

The  ‘  methods  of  Metlunlist  ])iety,’  we  can  easily  conceive  to 
have  been  ill  suited  to  a  man  of  ^Ir.  Knox's  independence  of 
mind,  to  his  ‘  habit  of  self-direction,'  or  his  intellectual  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  theological  views  almost  identified  him 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  ‘  I  never,'  he  says,  ‘  calleil  Mr. 
‘Wesley  Uahhi';  and  he  mentions  having  addressed  to  his 
‘  old  friend,*  .so  far  hack  as  about  the  year  it  h)ng  letter  on 

what  he  deemed  crude  and  intelligihle  in  the  Methodist  mode 
of  s|K'aking  of  faith. 

*  Still/  he  sjiys,  ‘  I  must  express  my  persuasion  that,  in  the  very 
pith  ami  marrow  of  ^Ir.  Wesley's  views,  and  in  matters  which 
thnnigli  life  he  most  prized,  most  dwelt  upon,  and  whicli  lay  nearest 
his  heart,  there  is  not  one  of  his  own  nominal  followers  who  agrees  with 
him  more  identically  than  I  do ;  and  1  must  add,  that  at  this  day 
there  are  none  I  meet,  except  a  few  of  my  own  intimate  friends,  that 
agrei'  with  me  more  perfectly  than  w’ise,  pimis,  experimental  Metho¬ 
dists.*  p.  72. 

Mr.  Knox  cites  witli  approbation  a  remark  of  Mr.  W'cblcy's, 
that  the  same  teachers  have  hardly  ever  equally  excelled  in 
teaching  first  principles  and  in  leading  on  to  perfection.  ^  In 
‘  fact,'  he  says,  ‘  1  think  the  two  departments  have  required 
‘  hitherto  two  sets  of  workmen, — foundation  men  and  super 
‘  structure  men;  the  former  teaching  how  to  Income  ('hristians, 

‘  the  latter  teaching  what  (Miristians  should  become.'  John 
Smith,  and  divines  of  his  stamp,  he  considers  as  coming  undtt* 
the  latter  description :  and  he  characterises  that  learned  writer 
as  ‘  a  noble  siq)erstructure  man,  but  a  poor  layer  of  foundations.' 
We  need  not  say  that  in  this  we  agree  with  him ;  but  we  must 
protest  strongly  against  the  justness  of  the  remark  connected 
with  it,  that  the  Ihiritan  Nonconformists  were,  though  ‘  good 
‘  foundation  men,'  ‘  |K)or  hands  at  superstructure  work.'  The 
assertion  must  he  regarded  as  indicating  either  the  strength  of 
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the  Writer's  prejudices,  or  his  superficial  acquaintance  with  Non- 
ciuiforinist  divines.  Yet  he  appears  to  Imve  read  many  of  their 
works.  Baxter,  indeed,  he  ap|>ear8  highly  to  appreciate,  though  he 
onnplains  of  his  love  of  metaphysical  subtilty.  (Vol.  1.  \t.  tJI-H.) 
Owen,  wc  do  not  recollect  that  he  even  notices,  nor  Bates.  The 
‘  dry,  metaphysical,  yet  often  sublime  John  Howe,'  is  s|K)ken  of 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  worthy  of  Mr.  Knox's  discernment  or 
candour.  To  say,  (as  he  does  at  p.  249, )  that  ‘  Howe,  among 
‘  the  Nonconformists,  stands  ntwt  to  Baxter,' — to  characterise  the 
Author  of  the  Living  Temple  as  ‘  a  valuable  writer,' — would  in¬ 
dicate,  in  most  cases,  only  an  incom]K'tent  judgement,  a  mind 
inca])able  of  a])preciating  the  lofty  reach  and  ]>cculiar  attributes  of 
llowc's  master  intellect;  but  wc  must  find  another  reason  for 
Mr.  Knox's  under- valuation  of  a  writer  who,  alM)ve  all  others, 
unites  clear  views  of  justification  with  entirely  just  notions  of 
sanctification,  and  in  whose  pages,  the  heavenly  ])hilosophy  of 
the  ('hristian  life  is  exhibited  in  its  most  attractive  aspect. 
Ilowc  is,  in  fact,  pre-eminent  in  suiHjrstructure  work,  yet  witli- 
out  ever  losing  sight  of  the  foundation  or  first  j)rincij)leK.  In 
the  following  passage^  Air.  Knox  gives  his  opinion,  more  di.s- 
tinctly,  of  the  Nonconformist  divines. 

‘  Animated  and  impressive  writers  there  have  l)een,  and  none  more 
so  than  among  Knglisn  Nonconformists;  hut,  it  is  in  what  concerns 
conversion  they  excel.  The  substance  of  i)iety  they  'veil  explain  ; 
hut,  in  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  do  they  do  full  justice  to  its  ma¬ 
turity.  They  write,  in  general,  as  to  a  weak  and  comfortless  ]KH>ple  ; 
and  seldom  dare  to  look  lieyond  a  mediocrity  of  virtue  and  happinws. 
They,  doubtless,  recommend,  urge,  and  highly  value  private  duties  ; 
hut,  except  Baxter,  and  a  few  like  him,  they  do  not  give  them  their 
due  eminence  in  the  Christian  life,  nor  dwell  sufhciently  on  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  having  a  secret  converse  with  (iod,  daily  maintained,  with 
which  even  fellow-Christians,  the  most  nearly  connected,  in  a  sense  do 
not  intermeddle.  Joseph  Alleine,  w'ho  had  |)erfectlv  attained  this 
himself,  w’ould  fain  have  led  others  to  it ; — so  would  Richard  Alleine, 
less  seraphic  than  his  namesake,  but  scarcely  less  sincere ;  so  would 
Shaw ;  so  would  Matthew  Mead  (in  a  measure),  in  his  “  Almost 
(’hristian and  so  would  the  dry,  metaphysical,  yet  often  sublime 
dohn  Howe.  But,  somehow  or  other,  it  was  not  their  province ;  their 
sphere  of  teaching  was  a  lower  one.  They  rose,  sometimes,  to  the  very 
top  of  it,  hut  could  not  go  beyond  it.  Baxter,  as  1  said,  I  always  ex- 
rvnt ;  but,  as  to  all  the  rest,  (viewing  them  as  teachers,)  either  what  they 
'•allied  was  so  outward  and  open,  as  not  to  give  the  necessary  supremacy 
(necessary  in  order  to  |)erfection)  to  what  is  inward  and  secret ;  or  they 

adhered  to  the  mediatory  views  which  belonged  to  their  notion  of 
justitication,  as  not  to  become  suthciently  posst^ssed  of  those  ultimaU? 
truths  which  are  essential  to  sanctification.  They  have,  generally,  had 
hut  nartial  views  of  the  divine  analogy  of  (Jod’s  great  plans;  they  have 
had  low  ideas  of  human  nature;  they  have  not  understiKKl,  nor  equally 
studied,  the  Scriptures.  Therefore,  though  they  have  done  what  can- 
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not  be  too  much  vahictl,  other  workmen,  who  could  do  loss  in  n  way 
of  main  strenj^th,  but  much  more  in  a  woy  of  skill,  have  ever  lieen 
requisite ;  and,  through  Divine  wisdoui  and  gwHlness,  have  never  been 
wanting.*  \’ol.  1.  pp.  — 111. 

In  illustration  of  bis  too  sweeping  remark,  that  the  same  j>er- 
Rons  have  rarely  Ihth  equally  clear  in  their  views  respecting 
justification  and  sanctification,  Mr.  Wesley  has  instanced  Martin 
Luther,  on  the  one  hand,  as  uniting  clearness  res|)ecting  the 
former,  with  ‘extreme  darkness'  res|>ecting  the  latter;  while 
‘  two  eminent  Romish  spiritualists',  Francis  de  Sales  and  Juan 
de  ('astaneza,  are  referred  to  as  exhibiting  just  the  reverse.  In 
a  suhsecpient  letter,  Mr.  Knox  says: — 

‘  I  urn  ncquainteil  with  no  imHlern  writers  by  whom  the  energies 
of  I’liristiaiiity  are  s«»  directly  applit‘d  to  their  true  purjH»se,  as  by  tho- 
rotighly  s|)iritual  writers  of  the  church  <»f  Home  ....  They  c<m- 
tinually  turn  the  view  of  the  mind  to  our  blessed  Hedecmer  ;  and  they 
|M»iiit  to  him  as  an  inward  and  spiritual  saviour.  They  advert  to  him 
with  as  much  ctirdiality  as  the  most  pious  ('alviuists  ;  while  they  do  so 
for  a  far  higher  pur|M>st».  It  is  his  vitally  iiiHueutial  Spirit  within 
them,  not  his  righttHUisiiess  imputed  to  them,  which  they  hH>k  for: 
they  have  no  idea  of  any  (»ther  salvation  than  that  which  frees  from 
the  slavery  of  sin,  and  gives  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  heaven  to  a 
man  within  his  own  purified  bosom.'  Vol.  1.  p.  2 15. 

In  this  |>oint  of  view,  the  Romish  spiritualists  may  lie  con- 
sideriHl  as  iH'aring  a  near  resemblance  to  the  followers  of  Rarclay 
and  IVnn  among  the  Frotestants;  and  Mr.  Knox  himself,  though 
at  the  anti|H)des  of  Quakerism  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  approached 
on  all  |H)ints,  excepting  the  sacraments,  very  nearly,  to  the  theolo¬ 
gical  views  of  the  Quakers.  We  say  this  not  by  way  of  reproach  or 
depreciation,  for  assuredly  that  sect  of  Protestants  arc  fully  entitled 
to  shart'  in  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Knox  pronounces  upon 
the  teachers  of  sanctification  within  the  Romish  Church,  while 
they  are  chargeable  with  the  same  deficiency. 

i'his  fact,  however,  ill  accords  with  Mr.  Knox's  fanciful  notion, 
that,  of  the  two  distinct  classes  of  Christians,  ‘  the  teachers  of 

*  sanctification  have,  at  all  times,  and  with  few  exceptions,  lieen 
‘  found  in  distinct  individual  saints '  living  within  the  pale  of 
PojH'ry  or  Mess  corrupt  establishments';  while  ‘  the  teachers  of 

*  justification  have  almost  as  uniformly  cither  been  found  in,  or 
‘  have  proct'edetl  from,  or  been  connected  with  some'  detached 
sect  or  ‘  IxkIv  of  associated  Christians.'  That  the  history  of  the 
('hurch  affonls  some  countenance  to  the  ingenious  remark,  we 
may  admit ;  hut  what  is  the  tnie  explanation,  or  rather,  the 
correct  statement  of  the  fact  ?  Popery',  nay,  Mohammedism  has 
pnxluceil  its  saints,  but  has  left  the  multitude  involvetl  in  moral 
bondage  and  darkness.  The  teachers  of  sanctification  may  have 
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exhibited  themselves  a  holy  life,  but  their  teaching  has  proved 
inoflectual  to  make  others  holy.  The  only  reformers  of  society 
have  l)ecn  the  teachers  of  justiHcation.  Mr.  Knox  seems  to  admit 
this,  when,  s})oaking  of  the  former,  he  says  : 

‘  We  nu*et  (only)  with  what  is  limited  in  number,  and  what  there¬ 
fore  could  never  have  checked  the  torrent  of  vice  which  has  flowed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  that  cem- 
tagious  piety  which  strikes  from  breast  to  breast,  and  ptmelmtes  num- 
Irts  at  once ;  as  has  been,  perhaps,  more  or  less  the  case  in  most  of 
the  associations  of  Christians,  while  in  their  first  earnestness  ;  and  in 
none,  except  at  Pentecost  itself,  more  pure,  or  more  ptnverfully, 
than  when  J.  and  C.  Wesley  first  begun  tneir  truly  wonderful  career.* 

p.  H7. 

Such  associated  hotlics  have  always  been,  Mr.  Knox  admits, 

‘  the  working  ])art  of  the  Christian  economy ;  and  to  them,  in 
‘  //le/r  wonderfuHif  nmtinued  succession^  is  to  be  attributed  the 
‘  (juantity  of  true  Christianity  which  has  l>een  kept  up  from  age 
‘  to  age,  in  the  visible  Cliurcn.'  This  concession  (must  we  not 
deem  it  ?)  is  very  striking ;  and  not  less  so  are  the  subsequent 
observations,  although  we  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead. 

*  Besides,  it  was  in  this  form,  that  Ajmstolic  Christianity  itself  ap- 
pinired ;  and  every  successive  social  system,  of  the  kind  I  am  spe^aking 
of,  has,  during  the  season  of  its  first  purity,  exhibited  a  sort  of  renewnd 
of  that  which  wc  read  of  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Here,  therefore, 
in  an  eminent  sense,  **  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee  ;  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.** — Our  Sa¬ 
viour  himself  has  foretold,  that,  in  consequence  of  first-invited  guests 
refusing  to  come  to  the  heavenly  feast,  a  supply  of  persons,  to  fill  the 
house,  must  Ih*  draw'ii  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  even 
from  the  highw'ays  and  hedges.  That  is,  as  I  conceive,  so  long  as  the 
wise,  the  educjited,  the  pnwidentiallv  favoured,  refuse  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  the  invisible  Church  must  be 
kept  up,  in  sufficient  magnitude,  from  the  ignorant,  the  illiterate,  the 
indigent.  Of  these,  sects  and  societies  have  been,  as  it  appears,  the 
ap|H)inted,  and,  certainly,  the  effectual,  gatherers.  They  have  been 
the  bringers-home  of  procligals  ; — in  a  w’ord,  they  have  been  the  grand 
de|H)sitarie8  and  dispensers  of  those  influences  of  the  Gospel,  by  which 
they  who  had  liecn  as  sheep  going  astray,  are  brought  Inick  to  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  their  souls.  1  can  truly  say,  Ixith  my  head 
and  heart  arc  inclined  to  give  them  their  full  honour  ;  and  to  contem¬ 
plate  w'ith  delight,  the  successive  harvests  of  genuine  Christians,  which 
tliey  have  been  the  means  of  gathering  into  the  garner  of  God.  Why, 
then,  have  I  pronounced  them  a  temporary  and  weaker  part  of  the 
Divine  economy  of  the  Church  ?  I  wish  you  here  to  understand  me 
clearly  ;  Ix'cause  (as  I  have  already  observed)  if  I  am  right  in  my  idea, 
the  point  is  of  infinite  importance.  I  deem  them  the  weaker  part ; 
liecause,  though  they  are  pow'crful  in  numbers,  yet  they  have  never  been 
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ill  priiiciplt*.  -Air.  W  i*riU*v’s  iiicMiitrovortihlt*  olistTViitloii,  that  tlioy 
u'crt*  htnivfiilv-iiiimlftl,  so  lout;  only  as  tlu*y  'v«*n*  jK*rs4HMitoil,  and  that 
they  l»o|;aii  lolovo  tin*  world,  so  mhui  as  tlu*y  possossed  it,  ovinros  their 
radK*al  want  of  strcn^lh  ;  la'i-aiiso  it  sliows  that,  even  in  their  lM*st 
time*,  they  were  le^N  indebted,  for  their  well-lM‘intr,  to  their  prineiples, 
thiiti  to  their  cireuiiislanct^s.  So  stnni  as  thest*  ehan^eil,  lliey  them¬ 
selves  chunked  al.Mi  ;  and,  therefore,  it  mspius,  that,  havini;  Wii  suc- 
o  ssively  neo's-sars  to  the  ^reat  designs  of  Heaven,  IVovidenee  so  or- 
dered,  that,  in  every  instance,  atilictioii  and  persecution  should  attend, 
to  keep  them  during  the  season  of  their  ap]iointed  ministration.  Hut, 
thislK'inf;  once  accomplished,  providential  Inirriers  have  Immmi  removed  ; 
the  common  course  of  thiii'is  has  taken  place;  and  the  declensions 
des<'riU*d  by  Air.  UVsley,  have  as  uniformly  been  the  eonsef|uence. 

•  Mut,  how  strictly  ci»rres|Hnident  was  all  this,  with  their  vi«‘ws  Immiii; 
conhneil  to  first  principh‘s  !  'I'liese  are  slrein;them*d,  instead  of  ln*in}; 
shaken,  by  adverse*  circumstances.  l\*rs(H*uiion  niises,  at  once,  tlie 
bul»e  in  C'hrist,  into  a  hero.  If  ctmversion  be  real,  however  cnnle  or 
indi;»ested  the  ideas,  the  subject  of  it  is  forthwith  ready,  perliaps  then 
leadiest.  fi>r  cruel  MUK.*kin;;s  or  s<*ourL;in»;s,  for  even  bonds,  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  death  ;  ami,  while  these  stimulants  continue  to  operate,  they 
keep  up  the  dame.  Hut,  ;^rowth  in  j^race, — the  leavinj;  first  principles, 
.iml  ijoin;;  on  t«»  perfection, — alone  i^ives  security  apiinst  the  deep, 
stealthy,  iiiMaisihly  t;rowini;  evils  of  a  pros])erous  condition.  It  is  not 
fervency  of  affection,  that  will  do  here.  This  will  be  formed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and,  it  will  ^railually  yield  to  circumstances  :  anil  he  in 
whom  it  has  once  ^rown  languid,  will,  t(H>  probably,  find  himself  at  a 
luSH  how  to  ^et  it  revivaal  ai;ain.  lie  will,  probably,  feel  re»;ret,  per¬ 
haps  ^rief  of  heart,  becuu.se  it  is  not  with  him,  ;ls  in  times  ])a.st.  Hut, 
it  will  be  well,  if  tliese  siMisutions  do  not,  by  de‘;rees,  j^ive  way  to  very 
difierent  ones  ;  t<»  the  .s;iyin‘:,  in  a  still  less  wise  sense  than  that  of  the 
A|MUktles,  “  it  is  i;«HKl  for  us  to  lie  here.”  They,  and  they  only,  are 
nniof  apiinst  tiie.>e  sialuctions,  who  advance,  from  spiritmd  infancy,  to 
full  ;ige  and  “  who,  by  reason  of  u.se,  have  their  .senses  exercised  to 
discern  l)oth  ^ihhI  and  evil.*’ ’  \'ol.  I.  pp.  IM — 1»7* 

Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  much  undeniable  tnith ;  nor  can  any 
iiu|uiry  be  more  instructive  than  that  which  relates  to  the  causes 
oi  the  spiritual  deelenslou  whieii  lias  too  generally  attended  times 
of  external  prosperity  to  the  (  hureh.  Hut  it  does  not  appear  to 
ns  that  Air.  Knox  has  even  stated  the  case  with  historic  fairne.ss. 

Kiehes  and  honour  have  priHluceil  their  usual  elfeets',  in  every 
;i^e  ot  the  (’hureh;  and  the  liistory  of  the  Church  of  Lainlicea, 
inscTilH'd  on  the  paue  of  ]>rophctie  inspiration  as  a  ]K*r|H‘tual  wjim- 
ing,  has  Ihvu  re|)eated  in  that  Imtli  of  estahlislied  and  of  associated 
bodies.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt  estahlishments,  Mr. 
Kno.x  remarks,  we  tiiul  individual  saints,  in  whom  ‘  tiic  ])ow'er  of 
‘  (’hristianity  to  ri.se  above  prosperity  has  Ix'en  as  clearly  exempli- 
‘  tied,  as,  in  the  associated  class,  we  have  seen  its  triuin])hs  over 
adversity.'  M'hesi*  *  teachers  of. siuielilication'  have  lK*i*n  strantrers 
to  open  jHTstvunons,  and  have  Invoine  religious  ‘amid  the  very 
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'  snares  which  liavc  drawn  other  religious  persons  from  their  in¬ 
tegrity.'  Hut  have  not  individual  saints,  (K^ually  eminent,  shone 
forth  amid  the  general  declension  of  ‘  scKnetiesof  the  stricter  sort'? 
Mr.  Knox  does  not  deny  this;  but  he  thinks  that  such  instances 
laiinot  have  l)een‘very  numerous';  otherwise  there  would  have 
lK*en  no  room  for  the  melancholy  statements  referred  to,  res|)ecting 
the  declension  of  the  life  and  })ower  of  religion  in  the  I'uritan 
and  Nonconformist  IsHlies.  Hut  the  question  returns.  Have  such 
instances  hetm  very  numerous,  have  they  l>een  more  numerous, 
within  the  pale  of  Kstablishments  ?  We  confidently  assert  that 
they  have  not.  'fhe  annals  of  Puritan  and  Nonconformist  Hio- 
graphy  will  furnish  as  illustrious  specimens  of  the  |>ower  of  religion 
in  elevating  above  the  temptations  of  pros|>erity,  as  adorn  the 
hagiology  of  any  other  communion.  Mr.  Knox,  however,  strange 
to  say,  appears  to  regard  it  as  one  chief  recommendation  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  I'.stahlishments,  that  they  present  secular  temptations 
and  tests  of  virtue. 

‘  It  would  really  st'om*,  he  says,  *  that  the  ('hurch  of  England  was 
pTuliiirly  farmed  to  Ik*,  among  Pnitestant  church4*s,  the  chief  scene 
of  this  very  kind  (»f  trial.  The  dignUies^  titlex^  and  etmdunientx  our 
Establishment  ol)viotishf  constitute  as  severe  a  test  of  virtue  as  the  mind 
of  man  could  mell  he  tried  by  ;  and  that  these  objects  minister  fuel  to 
the  wrong  j>assions  of  thousands,  must  Ik*  admitted.  Hut  have  they 
not  als4»  Ikhmi  the  uu*ans  4)f  raising  many  a  miml  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
self-eonqucst  than  could  have  Iwen  rt*adily  attained  in  less  perilous 
circumstances  ?  It  is  eminent  excellence  only  that  is  a  match  for  such 
temptations  ;  and  whatever  calls  forth  its  efforts,  increases  its  strength.' 

V'ol.  I,  p.  by. 

Admitting  all  that  is  here  contended  for,  it  may  be  asked, 
whether  what  corrupts  the  many,  ought  to  be  maintained  l)ecau.sc 
it  tests  mul  advances  the  virtue  of  the  few  ?  Surely,  nothing 
more  condemnatory  of  a  religious  institution  can  l)e  afKrmed, 
than  tliat  it  ^  ministers  fuel  to  the  bad  passions  of  thousands,'  and 
that  its  direct  tendency  is  in  harmony  with  the  seductions  of  the 
world. 

Within  the  Church  of  England,  however,  Mr.  Knox  con¬ 
ceives,  we  find  a  class  of  divines  sui  generis — ‘  deeply  deficient* 
in  the  explicit  assertion  of  first  principles,  but  exhibiting  ‘  a  ra> 
^  tionality,  an  equality,  a  luminous  cheerfulness,  a  sober  elevation 
"  of  mind,  a  peculiar  liberty  of  thought,  and  an  undaunted  range 
‘  of  intellect ;  as  if  they  fully  felt,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
‘  Christianity  to  subjugate  and  control  right  reason,  but  every 
‘  thing  to  elicit  and  ennoble  it.'  To  this  class  he  refers  John 
Smith,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Worthington,  Whichcote,  Bishop 
Patrick,  Bishop  Benson,  and  (though  ‘  not  a  genuine  specimen 
‘  of  the  true  Church  of  England  school',  his  theology  l>eing  ‘  an 
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‘  oclci  mixture  of  somi-f'alvinisni  and  Dr.  Waterland’s  new  views 
‘  of  regeneration,  See.')  Archbishop  Seeker*  U  he  ‘  mere  teachers 
‘  of  converting  truth,'  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Knox  contends, 
‘  have,  frith  few  eTreptwmt^  l)ecn  iiiHexihly  solemn  and  severe ; 
‘  and  if  they  are  not  impassioned,  they  generally  become  dry.' 


‘  Tranquil  ardour  and  calm  uniniatiun  are  seldom  their  pro|)erties. 
It  must  U‘  o\vne<l,  that  their  sjH»cial  function  does  not  tend  to  place 
them  at  their  ease ;  their  post  being,  like  that  of  Aaron,  (when  the 
plague  was  in  Israel,)  “  hi'twiHUi  the  living  and  the  dead."  Ik'sides, 
being  much  more  impresstnl  with  the  deep  disease  of  human  nature, 
than  with  its  healthful  cu|)ahilities,  they  think  of  true  piety,  only  as 
of  a  continiuMl  conHict  with  natural  corruption  ;  and  as  an  unequal 
progress  (if  a  j)n>gn‘ss)  in  a  slippery  and  dithcult  up-hill  path,  to 
w  hich  our  entire  nature  is  incuraldy  adverse,  and  in  which  our  hearts 
alone,  without  our  enemies,  are  suHicient,  ever  and  anon,  to  drag  us 
backward.  It  is  in  these*  res|H*cts,  especially,  that  the  Church-of- 
Kngland  divines  form  a  contrast.  They  admit,  that  our  nature  has 
U'ceiiiie  the  slave  of  sin,  and  that  nothing  hut  the  grace  of  (okI  can 
dis(*nthral  it  ;  hut  they  maintain,  also,  that,  when  it  is  fully  dis¬ 
enthralled,  it  feels  that  it  luis  reawered  its  own  ])roper  state,  and  is 
restored  to  its  own  native  element  ;  in  which  it  lives  and  moves,  not 
as  if  trans|N>rted  into  a  foreign  land,  but  as  in  the  sphere  which  is 
congenial  tt>  all  its  radical  tastes  and  faculties.  This,  that  1  have  now 
mentioned,  formed  the  great  distinction  l)etween  Augustine  and 
ChrvMwtom  ;  and  to  this  day,  it  is  that  which  gives  a  difference  of 
character  to  the  feelings,  language,  manners, — may  I  not  add,  even 
looks, — of  their  resjH'ctive  followers.  My  great  comfort,  on  this 
point,  is,  that  what  is  deep  in  Augustine  may  be  united  with  what 
IS  sublime  in  ('hrvM^stom.’  p.  HI. 


Now  we  do  not  deny  the  distinction  which  is  here  descril)cd, 
as  between  two  scIuhiIs  of  theology  ;  hut  we  cannot  admit  either 
that 'the  above  representation  is  just  in  itself,  or  that  the  de¬ 
ficiency  and  obscurity  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  teachers  of 
sanctification  on  the  subject  of  justification,  gave  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  teachers  of  converting  truth.  In  the  first  place, 
the  individual  exceptions  which  Mr.  Knox  recognizes  among 
the  latter,  are  sufliciently  numerous  to  overthrow  his  theory. 
Howe,  Haxter,  Alleine,  Mead,  Shaw,  and  Sheppard,  may  lx? 
fairly  op|x>sed  to  the  Church  of  England  divines,  as  master- 
builders  of  the  superstructure  of  the  C  hristian  life  and  character 
upon  the  foundation  of  first  principles.  Mr.  Knox  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  exceptions  strengthen  his  position,  inasmuch 
as  the  pious  Puritan  divines  het(X)k  themselves  to  these  ‘  higher 
‘  views,'  as  a  '  last  means  of  checking  a  spirit  of  retrogradation 
*  and  declension.'  This  is  a  sup]K)sition  entirely  gratuitous  and 
unfounded.  It  may  lie  true  of  individual  preachers,  that  they 
have,  in  the  commencement  of  their  ministry,  dwelt  more  upon 
first  principles  than  after  they  attained  to  a  deeper  experience 
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and  wider  range  of  observation.  That  the  doctrinal  preacher 
should  mature  into  an  experimental  one, — that  old  Baxter  should 
in  this  respect  differ  from  young  Baxter,  is  no  more  than  the 
natural  effect  of  intellectual  progress  and  spiritual  growth.  The 
same  thing  is  continually  taking  place.  How  al>surd,  then,  to 
look  for  the  explanation  of  so  ordinary  a  phenomenon  in  the 
state  of  religion  at  any  particular  time.  In  Baxter's  complaints, 
in  Sheppard's  pathetic  cautions,  there  is  nothing  expressed  that 
would  not  have  suited  any  ptriod  of  the  ('hurch,  any  class  of 
professing  Christians.  And  we  should  find  their  predecessors, 
from  Wycliffe  downwards,  holding  similar  language.  It  is  quite 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  their  admonitions  and  complaints  were 
applicable  only  to  ‘  associated  Christians  * :  they  would  have  ap- 
])licd  with  still  greater  force,  in  many  res|>ects,  to  those  within 
the  Kstahlishment.  Were'  w’e,  however,  to  concede,  that  the 
general  character  of  the  Puritanic  divinity  is  too  severe,  and 
technical,  and  dogmatic, — that  it  is  deficient  in  cheerfulness, — that 
it  is  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  the  times, — still,  we  could  not 
admit  that  this  character  attached  to  the  divines  of  this  school  as 
teachers  of  justification.  By  what  writer  has  the  grand  article  of 
the  Protestant  faith  been  more  explicitly  and  fully  maintained, 
than  by  Hooker?  Yet,  where  shall  we  look  for  a  brighter  ex¬ 
hibition  of  ‘  unfettereil,  cheerful,  luminous  religion  ’  than  in  his 
pages  ?  Again,  where  shall  we  find  the  ‘  right  tcm|KTainent  of 
‘  the  Cdiristian  religion  ’  and  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter  more  happily  exemplified,  than  in  the  works  and  life  of 
Archbishop  Leighton,  whose  theology  is  decidedly  Augustinian  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  without  denying  that  much  that  is  edifying 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  the  Romish  and.semi- 
Uomish  divines,  we  must  contend,  that  the  most  instructive 
teachers  of  sanctification,  not  to  say  the  only  efficient  ones,  will 
be  found  among  those  divines,  whether  within  the  Establishment 
or  among  associated  Christians,  who  have  held  the  soundest 
views  as  to  the  first  principles  and  foundation  truths.  We ‘do 
not  say  that  deficiency  is  not  chargeable  u|)on  some  or  many  of 
the  teachers  of  justification  ;  but  we  re})eat,  that  among  them  we 
find  the  noblest  teachers  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Christian  life. 
Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise ;  since,  in 
the  doctrine  of  ‘justification  by  faith  ’  they  possessed  not  only 
the  very  weapon  of  spiritual  conquest,  the  converting  truths  but 
that  which  is  alone  found  to  produce  “  the  peace  of  God  which 
passes  understanding,"  and  that  |)erfect  love  which  casteth  out 
servile  terror. 

We  cannot  pass  over  Mr.  Knox's  observations  upon  Dr. 
Watts,  whose  character  he  seems  to  have  completely  mis¬ 
taken.  Wc  should  have  thought  that  no  one  acquainted  with 
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the  Dr.'s  scrtnoiis,  would  have  styled  him  ‘only  a  thoologist  of 
‘first  principles';  nor  is  his  ‘sliding  from  devotional  subjects 
‘  into  metaphysical  resc*arches '  to  Ik?  attributed  to  his  noncon¬ 
formist  tlu?oloj?y.  'I'he  spread  of  Arian  principles  amon^  the 
Presbyterian  Dissenters  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Knox  would  fain 
ascrilH?  to  their  not  iK’iiig  aeeustometl  to  the  recitation  of  the 
Liturgy!  Vet,  he  antici})ates  the  objection, — a  very^  reasonable 
one  ‘  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Establishment  ]»reserve  its  own 
‘  native  ehililren  from  Incoming  Arians  or  Socinians  ?  I  low  did 
‘  it  t'oine  to  have  within  it  a  Clarke  and  a  lloadley,  formerly,  or 
‘  latterly,  to  send  forth  from  it  a  Disney  and  a  Lindsay?'  I'o 
this  t^ueslion  he  can  ‘  only  answer,  that  there  are  minds  which  no 
‘circumstances  will  guard':  which  is  no  answer  at  all.  The 
fact  is,  tliai  ini>dern  Arianism  sprang  up  within  the  Establish¬ 
ment  itself,  and  thence  the  contagion  sjmad  to  the  colleges  of 
the  Dissenters.  May  we  not  say,  that  it  was  the  natural  product 
of  the  Arininian  divinity  of  the  Church  of  England  scho<»l  ;  the 
atuffe  of  doctrinal  declension  from  the  faith  of  the  He- 
formers  ?  'flie  ‘  ileep  deliciency  '  which  Mr.  Knox  recognises 
in  the  divines  of  that  scln)ol  as  teachers  of  evangelical  truth, 
could  not  but  leail  to  such  further  deterioration  as  the  certain 
n>nscnuence.  'I'he  most  fatal  errors  consist  in  the  negation  of 
truths.  IVIagianisin  and  SiK*inianism  are  but  different  stages  of 
th  e  negative  process  which  strips  Christianity  of  all  that  cannot 
U'  inaile  to  si|uare  with  the  crivd  of  the  ])hilosophic  Rationalist. 
'I'he  doctrine  of  justilication  is  the  first  that  becomes  vitiated  as 
piety  declines, — the  first  element  to  esca|)e  when  tlie  process  of 
cH>rruption  has  Wgun.  'I'lie  forms  of  orthodoxy  may  long  retain 
their  symmetry  after  the  vital  principle  has  Hcd;  hut  at  length, 
sfiiritual  death  must  ensue. 

i  )n  the  i)ther  hand,  as  all  doctrine  is  hut  a  means  to  an  end, 
aiul  truth  is  hut  the  instrument  of  generating  life  and  restoring 
purity,  whenever  the  proper  use  of  a  doctrine  is  overhmked  or 
olKkurial,  and  the  end  lost  siglit  of,  that  which  is  vital  in  the 
d(»ctrine  itsi*lf  will  csca))c  and  leave  nothing  hut  a  harreii  dogma. 
'This  is  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  itself.  If  this 
first  principle  Ik?  made  an  ultimate  one, — if  the  reception  of  this 
(hK'trine  be  viewinl  as  an  end,  instead  of  the  commencement  of  a 
ri'storalive  process,  religious  declension  must  inevitably  ensue. 
'The  gri'aier  part  of  men,  as  Howe  remarks,  ‘care  more  to  he 
}>ariloned  ft»r  Icing  had,  than  to  become  gootl.'  Now  the 
preaching  w  hich  allows  men  to  deem  themselves  safe,  as  pardoned, 
when  they  have  no  desire  to  Iccome  holy,  is  a  jerversion  of  the 
Cfosjd  not  less  fatal  to  its  genuine  influence,  than  that  with  which 
those  teachers  are  chargeable  who  fall  into  the  opfmsite  error. 
Hut  such  wa.N  not  the  pa^aching  of  the  l^uriuns  and  Noncon- 
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formistH ;  and  the  declension  of  religion,  of  which  we  find  them 
complaining,  is,  therefore,  unjustly  ascril>ed  to  their  being  mere 
preachers  of  converting  tnith. 

Another  feature  which,  Mr.  Knox  thinks,  has  distinguished 
associated  ('hristians,  is,  ‘a  very  general  disposition  to  fix  their 
‘  views  on  the  mediatnrn  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to 
‘  the  comparative  neglect  of  that  which  is  ultimate.^ 

‘  They  s(M‘ni  to  prefer  (bvelliiig  on  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
rather  than  on  his  divine.  They,  in  a  sense  given  to  the  words  by 
John  \Vt‘slev,  “  know  ('hrist  after  the  Hesh  aiul,  therefore,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  use  the  name  Jesus  without  any  honoundile  addition,  (a  thing 
rarely  done  hy  the  aTxtstolic  writers  in  the  Kpisth^s,)  rather  than  those 
app<'llations  which  <lesignate  him  as  the  I^onl  of  heaven  ami  earth. 
In  fact,  their  system  is  somewhat  of  a  sensitive  one  ;  which  is  strictly 
congruous  with  its  being  so  much  a  social  system.*  V’ol.  I.  p.  120. 

Mr.  Knox  does  not  s])eak  of  this,  he  says,  as  matter  of  blame: 
it  may  have  In'en  ‘  most  suitable  to  the  views  of  Providence.' 
We  do  not  (piite  understand  him.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  blame, 
if  there  l)e  any  deviation  from  the  inspired  standard,  even  in 
])()Mit.  of  ])urity  of  religious  taste;  more  especially  if  it  results 
fn  ii  dwelling  exclusively  upon  partial  views  or  certain  aspects 
of  truth.  lUit  again  we  must  remark,  that  the  fault  rcferre<l  to 
neither  attaches  distinctively  to  associatc*d  ('hristians,  nor  is 
chargeable  u]Km  them  generally.  It  is  chieHy  in  devotional 
)M)etry  that  we  find  Our  I^ord  addressed  by  his  human  name,  as 
t‘<|iiivaient  to  Saviour ;  for  this  is  by  no  nutans  the  ))ractice  of 
the  Nonconformist  divines  in  their  discourses  or  other  theological 
writings.  Now  we  find  the  very  same  use  of  the  name  »lesu8,  in 
invocation,  among  the  Romish  pietists;  and  we  should  say,  that 
it  is  more  the  language  of  the  closet,  than  of  the  sanctuary.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us,  however,  that  any  class  of  orthodox  Protest¬ 
ants  can  be  described  as  dwelling  too  much  on  the  human  nature 
of  (’hrist.  On  the  contrary,  an  advantage  has  been  given  to  the 
denic*rs  of  Our  l^ord's  divinity,  hy  the  too  prevalent  error  of 
merging  the  distinct  apprehension  of  his  person  in  abstract  no¬ 
tions  relating  to  his  essential  godhead.  Ljmn  this  subject,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  introduce,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  above  citation,  some  admirable  remarks  which  occur  in  Mr. 
Knox's  letter  to  Mr.  Parken,  ‘  on  the  character  of  Mysticism.' 

*  As  mysticism  proceeds  on  the  principle,  not  of  engaging  and  em¬ 
ploying,  hut  of  suppressing  and  annihilating  our  natural  tastes  and 
hvlings,  the  thorough-paced  mystic  might  find,  in  this  contrariety  t4> 
human  nature,  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  system,  instead  of  an 
objection  to  its  truth.  I  have  only  to  express  my  joy,  that  no  such 
argument  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  Christianity . Christ¬ 

ianity  iiulispciisably  requires  a  dominion  of  our  spirit  over  our  animal 
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nuiurc ;  but  it  nmkes  uu  attempt  to  separate  the  former  from  the  lat¬ 
ter . Ami  how  exquisitely  suitable  was  the  method  adopted  ! 

The  Incur Mutiuii.  Aiiiinal  nature  was  to  l>e  magnetized  ;  to  make  the 
uttractiuu  infallible,  (tiKlhinul  takes  our  animal  nature,  in  its  noblest 
and  happiest  form,  into  a  {»ersonul  union  ;  and,  in  that  union,  submits 
to,  and  combines,  every  conceivable  circumstanci?  that  C(»uld  tend  to 
iiKHlify  the  moral  energies  of  Deity,  into  the  m<ist  powerful  me<licine, 
ami  the  nui»t  invigorating  ftsKl,  for  diMMistai  and  destitute  man.  CtcmI 
in  Himself,  could  be  the  object  of  thtkse  faculties  only,  which  belong  to 
our  purely  spiritual  nature  ;  and  tothi^se,  but  in  a  limited  m(nisurt\  and 
under  the  greatest  disadvantugt‘s.  To  most  men,  from  predominant 
animality,  such  an  apprehension  w'ould  be  uncongenial ;  and  in  whom 
could  it  have  lavu  so  clear  and  jKiwerful,  ns  to  have  steadily  counter¬ 
acted  the  numberless  subtle  fascinations,  as  w'ell  as  gigantic  assaults, 
which  we  are  daily  liable  to,  in  this  mortal  sphere?  Hut  what  feel¬ 
ing,  what  susceptibility,  what  attnictublc  or  penetrable  point,  in  even 
our  sensitive  soul,  does  “  innl  manif'tst  in  the  fiesh”  h*ave  without  its 
provision?  St.  HtTiiard  s|M‘aks  well;  and  yet  he  gut's  but  a  little 
wav,  when  he  savs,  “  hanc  arhitror  prerripunm  inrisihiii  Den 
J'uuse  cttusam,  (juihI  loluit  in  at  me  vitieri^  et  cum  hominihu,x  homo  con-- 
vvrxari:  ul  camalium  videlicet  tfui  nisi  carnaliter  nmare  r.on  j)oternntf 
I  nm  tns  primo  ad  suit  carnis  amurem  afjevtumes  retrnhercty  atque.  ita 
^rudatim  ad  amorem  iterducvret  spiritnalem**  • 

*  (':iu  Christianity,  then,  Ik*  made  to  consist  in  suppressing  and 
annihilating,  what  its  Icaiiing  features  so  astonishinglv  ])rovide  for? 
Doubtless  we  are,  above  all  other  aims,  to  recognize  Deity  in  the 
manifestation  thus  made  to  us  : —  “  Sec  sic  parvuli  sunt  lactandi** 
says  St.  Augustine,  “  ut  semper  non  intelii^ant  Deum  Christum 
l)Ut  he  adds,  “  nec  sic  ahlaciandi,  ut  deserant  hotninem  Christum  ; 
Christ  us  aulem  crucijijcns,  et  lac  sn^enlibus,  et  ciLus  prqficientu 
bus,"  ’  t 

‘  JNlystici.sm,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,  bc- 
eaiisi*  it  necessarily  diM|ualifies  the  mind  for  that  distinct  and  intelli¬ 
gent  ctmtemplaliou  of  Imma.nl’kl,  to  which  we  are  called  by  ail  and 
everv  trait,  however  minute,  id*  the  evangelical  records.  1  will  not 
siiy,  that  nivslicism  iutenlionally  turns  the  mental  eye  away  from  this 
object;  at  lt‘u>t  Ki  nelon  had  not  any  such  design:  but  it,  seif-evi- 


•  ‘  1  h»ok  njHin  this  us  the  chief  reason  for  which  the  invisible  Hod 
was  plcuseil  l4>  make  himsi'lt  visible  in  the  flesh,  and,  as  a  man,  to  mix 
among  men  ;  namely,  that  he  might,  in  the  flrst  instance,  draw’  ofl'  to 
the  love  of  himself  manifest  in  the  flesh,  all  the  afl'ections  of  those 
creatures  in  the  flesh,  who  were  incapable  t>f  love  for  any  other  than  a 
fleshly  object ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  carry  them  on  to  a  spiritual 
love.’ 

•)*  *  Kven  the  ftK'diug  ImlK's  with  milk  must  be  so  managed,  that 
they  Ik*  not  left  always  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  of 
('hrist  •••••;  OS  also  in  their  weaning,  care  must  be  taken,  that 
they  forsake  not  the  manlnsKl  of  Christ.  It  is,  however,  Christ  cru- 
ciflinl,  that  is  both  milk  for  the  suckling,  and  meat  for  the  advanced 
l»cliever.* 
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dentlv,  unfit*  the  faculties  of  the  mind  for  every  such  employment. 
Hv  en^Ji^nj?  it*  votarie*  in  that  contemplation  of  Deity,  to  which  the 
einlaxlied  spirit  is  unequal,  and  in  which,  it  should  seem,  even  an^la 
are  not  occupie<l,  it  creates  in  them,  l)oth  a  disrelish,  and  an  inca|ia- 
city,  for  that  view  of  Deity,  which,  we  might  humbly  dare  to  say,  the 
deepest  wisdom  of  (JcmI  has  l)een  exerted  to  furnish/" 

Vol.  I.  pp.  :UK)-3(«. 

We  may  Reem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  inquiry,  Mow  are  we 
to  account  for  the  religious  declension  whieh  has  almost  uniformly 
commenced  among  associated  ('hristians,  as  soon  as  the  stimulant 
of  outward  trial  and  ]>erseeution  ha*  been  withdrawn,  or  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  a  revival  has  sulwided  ?  As  we  have  rejected  Mr.  Knox's 
explanation  of  the  melancholy  fact,  which  refers  it  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  attention  given  to  first  principles,  or  to  some  other  theological 
peculiarities,  we  may  he  required  to  give  a  l)etter  solution  of  the 
problem.  Hut  to  generalise  on  this  subject  is  certainly  to  err  ; 
and  to  arrive  at  any  safe  induction  we  must  enter  upon  a  course 
of  historical  inquiry  which  would  require  a  volume.  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley's  paradox  applies  to  individual  (Uiristians  and  to  Christian 
families,  rather  than  to  any  sects  or  churches.  ‘  \Vherever  tnie 
‘  (’hristianity  spreads,’  he  remarks,  ‘  it  must  cause  diligence  and 
‘  frugality  ;  these,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  beget  riches ; 

‘  and  riches  naturally  l)eget  pride,  love  of  the  world,  and  every 
‘  temper  that  is  destructive  of  ('hristianity.'  'rhus,  ('hristianity 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  itself,  by  sapping  its  own 
foundations.  ‘  If  there  l)e  no  way  to  prevent  (Christians  from 
‘  growing  worldly,  Christianity  is  inconsistent  with  itself.’  'Phis 
Mr.  Knox  views  as  an  awful  dilemma.  We  are  surprised  that 
he  should  have  viewed  it  in  this  light.  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  virtue  ;  that  it  teaches  frugality  and 
diligence,  which  generally  lead  to  prosperity,  and  that  prosperity 
tends  to  destroy  virtue.  Hut  does  this  render  virtue  inconsistent 
with  itself.^  Christianity  has  in  itself  a  tendency  to  prevent 
(’hristiaiis  from  Ixjcoming  worldly:  therefore  (Christianity  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  itself  amid  that  worldly  prosperity  to  which 
it  mav  remotely  lead.  I'heretbre  ('hristianity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  itself.  Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  dilemma. 
Still,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  either  tending  to  preserve  or  to 
destroy  itself,  is  obviously  improper.  The  perpetuation  and  in¬ 
crease  of  ('hristianity  can  be  secured,  in  spite  of  the  principles 
which  are  ever  at  work  and  at  war  against  it,  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  microcosm  of  the  heart,  only  by  means  of  the  incessant 
o])eration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Religion  is,  from  first  to  last, 
a  su|>ematural  thing — in  its  source  and  in  its  preservation ;  and 
the  strong  and  perpetual  tendency  to  deterioration  in  the  human 
heart  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  Christianity  under  any 
circumstances,  but  for  the  constant  succours  of  heavenly  in¬ 
fluence. 
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In  tracing  the  liistory  ot*  the  corruption  and  declension  of 
religiouH  coiiununitics  we  cannot,  however,  tail  t<»  ])erceive  the 
o|)craUon  of  secondary  causes ;  and  an  examination  into  these 
causes  may  turn  to  im{H)rtant  iKMietit,  by  putting  the  ('hurch  on 
its  guard,  and,  by  the  counsels  of  ex|H?rience,  enabling  its  rulers 
and  ministers  to  obviate  incipient  evils.  To  say  that  riches  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  that  prosperity  brings  temptation,  is  throwing  no  light 
ujHJU  the  matter.  Wherever  there  is  moral  malady,  there  is 
error;  and  our  business  is,  to  ascertain  and  describe  the  error, 
and  its  source.  We  see  in  the  apostolic  history,  how  errors 
sown  bv  the  enemy,  were,  almost  contemporane<nisly  with  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  (iospel,  springing  up  to  trouble  the 
primitive  churches.  Was  it,  then,  the  weakness  of  fheir  first 
priiici)des  which  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Kphesian,  or  of  the 
LaiHlicean  C’hurch  ?  No,  it  was  the  corruption  of  those  princi¬ 
ples — the  corruption,  mainly,  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
.lustification  .  With  whom  did  that  corruption  originate,  but 
with  the  teachers  of  the  t'hurch  ?  'I'he  true  apostolic  succession  of 
faithful  pastors,  t/ie  .surtr^siun  u'hirit  t'onfdfifs  in  the  transmin- 
shm  itf  afMMtnlic  (i(H'trint\  was  broken.  Tlie  pastures  of  the 
(’hurch  became,  through  neglect,  rank  and  unwholesome;  and 
the  shei'p  In'cainc  lean  aiul  disc;ised.  Ilut  this  defection  in  the 
ministers  of  the  ('hurch  requires  itself  to  be  accounted  for. 
'I'wo  principal  causes  may  be  assigneil :  first,  the  limited  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  holy  Scriptures, — the  ins})ired  rule  of  faith  and  foun¬ 
tain  of  knowledge;  secondly,  the  undue  and  servile  deference 
which  soon  In^gan  to  be  yielded  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  espe¬ 
cially  favourite  teachers,  so  as  to  divide  the  church  into  parties; 
thus  exerting  a  most  unhappy  influence;  upon  the  ministers  them- 
fcclvcs,  and  rendering  the  sacred  of  lice  an  object  of  mercenary 
ambition  to  irreligious  meni*.  By  this  means  also  was  eventu¬ 
ally  prtxlut'ed  that  wide  sci>aration  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  which  proved  fatal,  first  to  the  liberty,  and  then  to  the 
purity  of  “  (lod's  heritage,"  (raJv  xXsfwv,)  the  ““  Inxly  of  Christ.” 
'I' his  change  in  the  character  of  the  Cliristian  ministry  seems  to 
have  beiMi  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  apostles  ^  ;  and  how  easily 
the  ('hurch  suffertxl  itself  to  l>e  thus  brought  into  bondage,  may 
\k>  seen  fnnn  the  warnings  contained  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  l*aul 
to  the  ('orinthians,  compared  with  the  unscriptural  claims  ad- 
vancctl  by  the  earliest  of  the  tH:clesiasiical  fathers.  As  the  na¬ 
tural  consequence  of  this,  the  teaching  of  religion,  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  l)t‘came  more  and  more  abandoned  to  the  official 


•  Conu).  1  John  i.  d.~ii.  ‘J.  Hov.  iii.  IJ. 

t  S*e  Horn,  xvi,  I7.  I  Cor.  iii.  iv.  2  Cor.  xi.  20. 

i  2  IVter  ii.  1  —  3.  1  John  iv.  1.  1  Tim.  iii,  iv.  Acts  xx.  29,30. 
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instructor;  tliosc  who  “  oii^ht  for  the  time  to  have  been  teftchers, 
required  to  l>e  Uii^ht  over  again  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  divine  oracles;"  |K)pular  ignorance  overspread  the  prostrate 
eluirch  ;  (’hristians,  ceasing  themselves  to  Ih'  priests,  surrendered 
their  rierirni  and  holy  cnaraeter  to  an  apocryphal  sacerdotal 
order;  and  finally,  the  dignities  and  immunities  conferred  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  (Miurch  hy  (^tristian  em]»erors,  completed  the 
transformation  of  the  ministry,  ap])ointe<l  hy  our  into  a 

l>olitical  institution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Knox's, 
which  seems  to  us  to  point  out  a  very  widely  spread  error  inti¬ 
mately  connect'd  with  one  of  the  main  causes  of  spiritual  declen¬ 
sion  in  ('hristiau  communities.  *  Is  it,*  he  asks,  ‘  the  actual 
"  design  of  h'stahlished  ('hurches,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  to 
‘  make  adult  converts?’  We  beg  leave  to  vary  the  question 
llms;  Is  it  the  main  <lesign  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  of  any 
eliurches,  established  or  non-established,  to  make  adidt  converts  ? 
We  give  the  reply  in  Mr.  Knox’s  words. 

‘  It  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  nesm,  that  making  adult 
converts  is  not  the  grnit  ultimate  object  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  must  regard  it  as  hut  a  preparatory,  less  perfect,  supple** 
mental  ojH'ration  ;  necessary,  In'yond  douht,  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
so  far  as  it  takes  place,  a  happy  and  valuahle  thing,  in  itself ;  the 
more  so  as,  in  any  state  of  things  ever  yet  existent,  it  has  lieen  indis- 
pensal>le  to  the  support  of  (lirist's  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world. 
Still,  1  sjiy,  something  far  more  perfect  is  to  Ik*  hsiked  for,  and  in 
reality,  must  come,  in  <»rder  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 
What  this  will  Im,  Baxter  clejirly  tells  us  in  his  **  Saints*  Ibjst,** 
wliere  he  sjiys  :  “  I  do  verily  In'lieve,  that  if  parents  did  their  duty  as 
they  ought,  the  word,  publicly  preached,  would  not  Ik*  the  ordinary 
means  of  regeneration  in  the  (’hurch,  hut  only  with(»ut  the  Church, 
among  infidels.**  The  position  is  next  to  self-evident ;  since  it  is, 
ch*arly,  the  yet  real  infidelity  of  the  professionally  Christian  world 
that  leaves  room  for  adult  conversions  ;  and  thus,  what  Baxter  sup¬ 
poses  as  morally  certain,  is  the  very  description  of  futuro  circum¬ 
stances  given  hy  the  Prophets,  “  They  shall  no  more  tctch  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the 
liord  ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.** 
^V'he^,  then,  they  are  not  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  IjOrd  from 
th<M*r  c<K*vals  (their  neighbours  and  brethren),  how  are  they  to  come 
to  it  ?  No  other  wny,  clearly,  hut  hy  having  been  “  brought  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.**  Thus,  only,  could  public 
Uniching  be  superseded  ;  and  accordingly,  we  see,  it  is  not  said,  **  nor 
every  one  his  child.**  On  the  contrary,  this  must  be  supposed ;  as 
the  knowledge  must  come  through  some  channel :  and,  as  it  can  <mly 
come,  now,  by  public  teaching,  when  it  does  not  come  through  educa¬ 
tion  ;  so,  it  can  only  come  then,  by  education,  when  it  is  not  to  come 
hy  public  tt'uching.  There  arc  but  the  twm  methods :  and  the  ceasing 
of  the  one,  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  other ;  as  the  manna  fell  no 
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inurt*,  when  Uie  chiUlrt*u  «if  Israel  hail  oiict*  oaten  of  the  corn  of  the 
l*rotJilM.‘J  l^inil. 

‘  1  «»wn,  to  me,  this  |>ri>s|)oct  ap|Hnirs  lus  delightful  as  it  is  rational. 
'Fhe  whole  history  of  the  (’iiurch  stvms  to  me  to  concur  in  evincing, 
that  there  is  an  inherent,  alinmt  incurable  imperfect  ness,  in  strictly 
adult  couverMuua.  I  innin,  thos4*,  where  no  «*nrly  foundation  had 
Ihvii  laid,  ami  the  chihl  in  m»  resptHrt  tmiiuHl  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go.  I  imagine  that,  with  S4)me  bright  exceptions,  these  in¬ 
stances  would  nut,  often,  manifest  nn)re  than  the  lower  degree  of 
giHKlnevs,  which  St.  I’aul  describes  to  us,  in  the  tw'o  cases  of  the  C«>- 
rinthians  and  the  (lalutiaiis, — 1  might  add,  4»f  the  Hebrew's  also.  On 
the  Ollier  hand,  at  that  very  |H*ritKi  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  the 
ctuiverliiig  inliuences  of  Divine  grace  had  lK*en  at  their  height,  and 
when  more  adults  were  brought  into  the  Church  totjethgy,  than  at 
any  time  since,  we  find  St.  Ihiul  passing,  comparatively,  by  all  those 
multitmles,  and  fixing  on  one  inilividual,  to  whom  he  gives,  w’ithont 
fear,  that  confidence  which  he  found  abustnl  by  so  many  oth»*rs.  “  I 
have  none  like-niindeil ;  for  all  men  their  own  things,  and  not  the 
things  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  why  was  Timothy  thus  (like  Jaliez  of 
old),  “  so  mucii  more  honourable  tliaii  his  brethren r"  'Phe  reason  is 
assigned: — “  Ilecuuse,  from  a  child,  thou  hast  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures;"  biH-uuse  “  the  faith  which  dwelt  first  in  thv  grand¬ 
mother,  Lois,  ami  iii  thy  luotiier,  JCunice,  1  am  persuaded,  dwells  in 
thee  also."  See,  here,  tlie  clear  ground  of  St.  Irani’s  reliance  on 
Timothy;  and  sec,  also,  why  he  adinunUhes  fathers  not  to  ]>rovoke 
their  children,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged.  He  knew  well,  that 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart  could  not  fully  prosper,  but  in  pro]H)rtinn 
as  such  characters  as  Timothy  were  formed  ;  which,  again,  he  was  well 
|MTsuadcd,  Could  Ik'  formed  only  by  means  of  early  training. 

‘  But  did  St.  Paul  liojie  for  wliat  he  desired?  I  conceive,  clearly 
not;  for,  if  he  h.ul  so  h(»|K'd,  he  would  not  so  re|H*uiedly  and  emphati- 
nilly  have  prtslicted  jierilous  times  and  fallings  aw'ay.  But  why  did 
he  not  for  it?  .\s  it  strikes  me,  because  he  saw  vso  few'  C'hrist- 
iaiis  going  on  themselves,  from  the  state  of  balies  in  spiritual  things, 
to  the  state  of  establishineul  and  maturity.  Ho  saw’,  no  dtiubt,  that 
the),  who  knew  nothing  but  first  principles,  and  had  got  those  in  the 
wa)  of  adnlt  eon  version,  could  not.  in  the  nature  of  things,  discharge 
the  dut)  of  religious  etlucutiou.  Their  own  case  l>eing  so  different 
from  that  of  their  ehildreii,  they  would  be  liable  to  endless  error,  by 
arguing  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  to  spoil  what  they  wished  to 
acciunplish,  thnmgh  honest,  but  mistaken  earnestness  tu  make  their 
children  feel  as  they  had  felt  themselves.  The  case  w’as,  doubtless, 
far  oiherw  ist*  with  those  of  them  who  procetHlcd  onward  from  spiri¬ 
tual  infancy  to  spiritual  manluKKl :  for  this  progress  implies  self-edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  ct*nst‘quently,  the  mature  Christian,  having  educated 
hiniM'lf,  has  in  smne  nieasun?  learnt  to  educate  his  children.  No¬ 
thing  can  Ih*  plainer,  than  that  adult  coiiversiun  sup|>oses  both  means 
ami  movements,  not  only  different  from,  but  in  some  resjiects  cou- 
trarious  t«s  th«»se  w  ideb  Udong  to  early  training  ;  but  it  is  ;is  plain, 
on  the  other  band,  that  the  .ulvancing  course  from  merely  sensitive, 
to  reflective  and  matnr»Hl  piety,  must  bax-r  in  it  manv  things  sub- 
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stantially  with  what  ia  impliwi  in  *'  tirinpn^  up  chihiirn  in 

the  nurture  nmi  nfimonitimi  of  the  l#oni/*  IIjuI,  therefore,  St.  Paul 
stvii  more  of  »urh  mature  pietv,  we  mav  presume,  his  hopes  for  the 
future  would  have  been  hriffhter  ;  hut  his  Kpistles  tell  us,  that  th«iae 
not  adilresaed  hv  him  were  far  more  cfenerallv  sincere  than  srrown 
('hristians ;  conM'quently,  as  in  the  mean  time  he  had  hut  one  Timo¬ 
thy,  Ml  he  did  not  riH'kon  on  the  rising  of  many  'I'imothys  in  future. 

‘  To  this  hour,  1  C4»nceive,  the  same  causes  lead  to  the  same  conse- 
(|uenceH.  <f<Ml  has,  s4ime  w’ay  4»r  other,  kept  up  his  C’hurch  ;  hut 
whatever  iither  means  have  lasm  used  for  this  purp<»s4\  the  e<lucntion  of 
the  children  of  adult  converts  has  seldom  yet  materially  contrihut«Mt 
t4»  it.  Therefore,  in  no  instniUM*  yet,  has  a  pmvidential  plan  of  rein- 
vi«/omtion  implied  ]>ermanence.  Tin*  wannest  ]»iety  of  the  Fathers 
has  underijone  a  chanty,  if  not  manifested  a  ilerh*nsion,  in  the  sons  ; 
and  in  a  third  ^m*ration,  little  <»f  the  relit^ious  character  has  lavn 
iliseernihle. 

‘  'I’he  truth  is,  timse  re-inviiroratin^  nmvements,  to  which  \  allude, 
seem,  in  muieral,  to  have  had  little  4»tlHT  etheaey  than  in  the  matter 
of  conv4*rsi<»n.  'i’hos«*  concerned  in  them,  have  sehlom  understoiMl 
inucli  la’vond  this.  Individuals  have  exemplirted  more  ;  hut  even 
thest*  havi*  seldom  Is'cii  aide  to  enforce  on  others  what  they  f«*lt  them¬ 
selves.  'I'lie  instances  of  xlucvre  religion,  in  such  cases,  therefore, 
have  lM*«*n  numerous;  hut  thost*  of  m^z/wre  religiini  few:  life  was  widely 
diffused  ;  hut  gniwth  has  lM*«*n,  comparativ«*ly,  rare.  Such  HOi»ietii»a 
have  la*en  nurseries,  rather  than  sclnsds.  halucatitm  has  gone  on  hut 
inditfereutly  in  thcmsi'lves;  and,  of  ciairse,  still  more  indifferently  in 
their  children. 

‘  If,  then,  such  defects,  so  deeply  atfi'Cting  individuals,  and  so  un- 
favourahle  to  their  p<Ksteritv,  have  exiHt4»d,  and  do  exist,  even  where 
the  Iwst  inriuenci's,  in  other  most  impirtant  resp*cts.  have  I>e<*n  in 
operation:  if  this  was  the  case,  even  in  the  afiostoiic  time,  and  still 
remaiiiH  tii  he  the  ca.se,  on  every  n^currence  of  like  circumstances, 
what  would  lie  our  ground  to  ho|ie  for  lM*tter  things,  on  the  suppimition 
of  even  another  Penteco.st  To  this  serious  question,  I  think  1  see  a 
satisfactory  answer,  in  the  shiw,  Imt  sure  progress  of  another  provi¬ 
dential  scheme;  a  scheme  as  profoundly  adapted  t«i  extended  and  last¬ 
ing  effects,  as  the  ciiiiverting  energy  of  Divine  (irace  has  liecn  adapted 
til  p<*rs<iual  transformation  ;  a  .scheme,  <ine  and  continuous,  while  con- 
Vi  Tting  mtivements  have  l)ei*n  numerous  and  shiirt-lived  ;  a  scheme, 
la>tlv,  which,  from  being  one  and  continuous,  can  lie  expected  to 
4*Vidve  gr.idually ;  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  Miciety  ;  and, 
ilicn  iiuly,  to  manifest  its  jH*rfi*ct  operation,  when  things  in  general 
shall  lie  rijH?  for  it,  and  the  great  prophetic  season  shall  haye  arrived ; 
while  nothing  of  this  kind  could  lie  supposed,  in  the  various  instances 
in  which  the  converting  influence  has  manifested  its<*if ;  the  effect, 
here,  n*quinng  a  like  o|>cration  in  the  first  instance  as  in  the  last.' 

V’4il.  I.  pp.  174—79. 

I'.verv  word  of  this  we  feci  dispised  to  adopt.  The  VVriter 
appears  to  U*  a])])roaehing  the  very  solution  of  the  all-im|>ortant 
problem  under  euiibidcration.  We  follow  him,  paragraph  after 
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parapriph,  with  our  cordial  approbation.  \Vc  anticipate  tliat  he  is 
about  to  point  out  the  In^auty  of  the  Domestic  Economy;  t4> 
shew  that  the  pastoral  office  was  never  intended  to  su])cr8ede  the 
parental  relation  ;  that  the  Christian  Mother  was  destineil  to  Ik‘ 
the  teacher,  the  regenerator  of  her  children  ;  that  every  Christian 
household  was  meant  to  l>e  a  church  ;  that  there  is  csj)ecial  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  parents,  to  expect  the  efficient  concurrence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  thus  training  up  their  off*s])ring  in  the  nur¬ 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lonl.  Alas  !  instead  of  tliis  obvious 
and  all  but  irresistible  conclusion,  to  which  we  seemed  to  be  so 
naturally  advancing,  we  are  turned  back  by  one  of  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  ntm^equiturs  imaginable.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  logical 
ml  de  sac,  ‘  In  a  word,’  says  Mr.  Knox,  ‘  reason,  ex|)erience, 

‘  and  Holy  Scripture  seem,  to  my  apprehension,  to  ])ut  it  past  all 

*  doul)t  hy  their  united  testimony,  that  the  system  of  Xnfional 

‘  — which  mmmenced  nt  the  time  of  Cimstan- 

‘  tint%  is,  in  spite  of  all  its  im|HTfections,  that  very  f^rowlng 
‘  achenWf  l)y  means  of  whicli  will  l)e  finally  aeeomplishcd  that 
‘  general  and  lasting  renovation  of  human  society  which  we  arc 

*  so  strongly  warranted  to  cx|>ect.’  A  thousand  years  has  that 

‘  growing  sclieme’  lH*en  testixl  l)y  every  variety  of  ex|H'riment — 
witli  what  result  ?  ‘  'Fhat  tlic  great  apparatus  does  not  as  yet 

‘  a}>]H'ar  to  voucli  fully’  what  is  lierc  ascribed  to  it,  Mr.  Knox 
admits.  On  what,  then,  di>es  he  found  Ins  chimerical  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  fiis  scriptural  proof,  that  it  will  ever  suf)servc  a  pur|)osc 
to  which  hitherto  it  has  l>ccn  detrimental  and  hostile?  Upon 
notfiing  more  nor  less  than  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  an  alle- 
pirical  prophecy  in  the  A|M)calypse  !  We  require  argument, 
and  an*  ])ut  off  with  allegory  :  we  ask  for  text,  and  are  given 
mere  comment.  'Fhc  pnK)f  is  worthy  of  the  theory. 

Wc  must  here  sus|H'iid  our  observations,  for  it  will  be  inqms- 
sible  to  do  justice  to  these  volumes  in  a  single  article. 

(  To  he  continued ), 

Art.  II. —  1.  0«  Salioual  Prof)erty,  and  on  the  ProsfKrtx of' the  present 
ddtninist ration,  and  of  their  Successors,  Second  Edition,  with 
Additiuiis.  8vo.  pp.  132.  Londtm, 

2.  Ireland:  The  Source  of  her  Troubles  ;  the  Policy  reouired,  Hy 
Li'iiio.  bvo.  pp.  32.  London,  U(3o. 

3.  Sir  Roftert  Peel's  Address  reviewed,  8vo.  pp.  44.  Ltjndon,  1335. 

4.  Address  of  Sir  Rolicrt  Peel  at  Tamworth, 

\\'  HOEVEll  succet'ds  to  the  administration  of  government  at 
tliis  juncture  of  affairs,  will  have  no  enviable  |K)st.  Al- 
thougli,  thn)ugh  the  goiHlness  of  Divine  rrovidcncc,  wc  are  at 
|ieacc  with  all  the  world,  and  enjoy  internal  pros|)erity  in  most  of 
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the  branches  of  proiluctivc  industry,  never,  perhaps,  was  the 
Minister  of  this  country  placed  in  a  more  res})onsible  or  arduous 
situation.  Time  was,  when  the  most  serious  duties  of  the  Cabinet 
wen*,  to  frame  a  treaty,  or  plan  a  campaign,  and  to  raise  loans  for 
subsidizing  our  continental  allies.  Military  tacticians  and  skilful 
llnanciers  might  then  manage  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  State^  and 
might  even  pass  for  heaven-born  statesmen.  The  government  of 
Austria  or  llussia  was  then  scarcely  a  simpler  affair  than  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England  by  the  machinery  of  loans,  borough  votes, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  janizaries  distributed  over  the  country.  The 
unintelligent  masses  of  the  ))opulation  gave  no  trouble  to  either 
their  teachers  or  their  rulers.  The  lazy  and  discontented  were 
drafted  off  by  the  recruiting  serjeant;  the  consumption  of  war 
took  up  the  redundant  increase ;  and  the  patronage  of  the  crown, 
diffused  through  the  infinite  ramifications  of  the  fiscal  system, 
gave  the  Minister  a  species  of  political  omnipresence  and  omnipo- 
tenee.  'J'his  was  the  golden  age  of  Toryism  ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  is  looked  back  to  with  fond  regret  as  the  good  old 
times,  the  glorious  times,  when  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
Church  afforded  unlimited  patronage  and  ample  means  of  provi¬ 
sion  for  all  the  younger  scions  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  taxation, — to  the  ta  vahitity 
and  loyal  endurance  of  the  people.  Church  and  King  was  then 
the  standing  toast  in  all  good  company,  with  confusion  to  all 
.Jacobins  and  Dissenters.  Cow^kt’s  Satires,  Crabbe’s  Village 
('hronicles,  Hannah  More’s  I^ettcrs,  and  the  Newgate  Calendar 
bear  witness  to  the  Arcadian  purity  and  happiness  of  England 
l>efbre  Methodists  and  lleformers  rose  to  trouble  the  State. 

Hut  all  that  is  passed.  We  have  a  population  that  must  l)c 
governed  by  (juite  other  means,  and  on  widely  different  principles. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  have  four-and-twenty  millions  to  deal 
with  instead  of  twelve,  but  that  a  spirit  of  intelligence  has  lieen 
imparted  to  the  once  inert  and  passive  masses,  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  hold  them  in  abject  subserviency  to  oligarchical 
domination.  Never,  in  any  age  or  country,  was  there  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  community  such  a  mass  of  active  intelligence,  so 
large  a  number  of  thinking  beings,  taught  to  think  and  act  for 
tlieinselves,  as  in  England  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  British  sovereign,  that  he  is  the  ruler,  not  merely  of 
free  men,  but  of  free  minds  ;  that  among  us,  law  is  the  executive 
sovereign,  and  opinion  the  legislator  who  shapes  the  law,  and 
guards  it ;  that  half  the  business  of  other  governments  is  here 
spontaneously  and  gratuitously  done  by  the  people ;  that  the 
means  of  instruction,  if  they  arc  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
)K>pulation,  far  exceed  the  State  provision  ;  that  if  the  people  arc 
o|)|H>sc*il  to  existing  institutions,  it  is  chiefly  by  being  in  advance  of 
them  ;  that  the  public  mind  has  outgrown  the  forms  in  which  it 
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haM  l)ccn  rcarcil.  Sueli  is  the  state  of  things,  owing  to  which  a 
review  of  all  our  )Kilitieal  institutions  has  l)eronie  confessedly 
iiiclispi'nsahle,  so  that  even  those  |K)liticians  who  have  l)een  the 
most  veheniently  op|M»M.‘il  to  any  changes,  now  rest  all  their  claims 
to  public  eontiileuce  tui  their  avowetl  intentions  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  Ueforin. 

‘  'Fhe  nation  Ims  now  arrivtal,’  wc  are  told  bv  the  Author  of  the 
])ainphlet  on  National  l*n)|)erty,  ‘at  one  of  tfiose  peri o<ls  which 

•  recur  in  the  history  of  every  free  and  progressive  community,  at 
‘  which  traditionary  routine  ceases  to  In?  a  guide ;  when  the  file 
‘  affords  no  })rt*cedents,  and  we  must  either  submit  to  act  from 
‘  mere  impulse*  and  guess,  or  must  recur  to  the  first  principles  on 

*  which  the  theory  of  government  is  foundtHl/  We  (piestion  whe¬ 
ther  history  can  In.*  made  to  furnish  any  |K*riod  strictly  analogous 
to  that  at  w  hich  we  have  now  arrivinl.  Hut  waiving  this  point,  we 
agree  w  ith  the  Writer,  that  the  time  is  come,  when,  in  order  either  to 
}»reserve  in  security,  or  to  reform  with  safety,  existing  institutions, 
it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion,  not  of  any  mere  theory  of  government,  hut  of  all  good  go¬ 
vernment.  When  nuNda  are  to  In?  ruled,  it  must  lx*  by  reason. 
(iihkI  laws  are  always  founded  u])on  sufficient  reasons ;  and  pre- 
ci'dents  are  goml  reasons  in  the  absence  of  higher  ones,  as  opposcxl 
to  what  is  merely  arbitrary',  lx*cause  to  follow  them  so  far,  tends  to 
the  security  of  society.  Hut  when  ])recedents  arc  at  war  with 
higher  reaMUis,  they  lose  their  force.  It  is  therefore  neither  safe 
nor  prudent  to  ri'st  the  obligatory  force  of  law  u]K)n  simple  pre¬ 
scription  or  tradition.  To  children,  laws  are  reasons:  to  men, 
reason^  are  l.iws.  When,  therefore,  society  lias  reached  the  man¬ 
hood  of  full  civilisation,  it  is  found  iin|)ossible  to  enforce  had  laws 
by  either  the  swtird,  the  stake,  or  the  gallows.  Opinion  will 
revenge  itself  upon  all  these  ancient  nuxles  of  government.  Hurn- 
ing  has  long  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  hanging,  even  for  crimes,  has 
Ix'cuine  extremely  unpo})uiar  ;  the  sword  lies  peaceful  in  its  scal)- 
luinl,  although  the  'i'ories  would  fain  have  it  unsheathcxl  in  ter- 
nnrm.  Such  In’ing  the  suite  of  things,  we  must  needs  recur  to 
other  siinctiiHis  of  law  ,  and  other  metluxls  of  government ;  and 
wliere  are  they  to  be  found,  but  in  such  reasonable  |x*nalties  as 
the  common  verdict  of  society  will  sanction,  in  the  case  of  offences 
against  laws  IwmxI  u|X)n  principles  of  equity,  and  carrying  their 
own  reasons  on  the  face  of  them. 

Strangely  do  th<»se  jmliticians  deceive  themstdves,  who  imagine 
that  the  present  clamour  for  lleforin  is  the  result  of  a  tem|X)rary 
effer% cscence  ot'  popular  feeling,  and  that  it  will  give  way  to  a 
rt'-action  in  favour  of  esuiblished  systems.  As  well  might  tlie  Ja¬ 
maica  planters  dream  of  a  re-action  among  the  negrws  in  favour  of 
Slavery.  Whatever  di.sip|x>intmcnt  may  lx*  the  result  of  iiiqx'r- 
feet  reforms, — whatever  angry  dissatisfaction  may  be  felt  towards 
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the  authors  or  causes  of  sucli  disappointment,  this  feeling  can  never 
pcmlucc  a  wish  for  tlie  restoration  of  old  abuses.  Nor  is  it  less 
absurd  to  talk  of  //wo/  measures  of  reform.  Reform  that  stops 
short  of  obtaining  its  end,  is  irrational.  The  demand  for  reform, 
that  rests  its  plea  on  mere  theory,  may  indeed  \\c  put  down  by 
shewing  the  theory  to  Ik  fallacious.  For  instance,  the  demand 
of  universal  suffrage  can  Ik  met  hy  shewing  that  it  rests  u))on  no 
natural  or  moral  claim,  nor  of  course*  u]>on  any  legal  or  acquired 
right,  and  that  to  allow  it  would  endanger  the  s<»curity  of  property. 
Hut  reform  ou^kt  not  to  stop,  till  it  reaches  the  |K>int  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  improvement ;  for  then  it  will  change  its  character, 
and  iKCome  destniction. 

Hut  who  is  to  determine  this  peunt  ?  Who  is  to  Ik  the  judge  of 
what  are  abuses,  and  what  are  not?  ‘  One  gentleman,’  says  Sir 
HolKrt  Peel,  in  his  speech  at  Tamworth,  ‘  thinks  the  legislative 
‘  union  an  abuse  ;  another  thinks  the  Church  of  England  an  abuse; 
‘another  thinks  grand  juries  an  abuse.*  If  this  language  were 
really  held  by  any  set  of  reformers,  the  Right  Honourable  Ha- 
ronet  might  well  ask  for  a  definition  of  an  abuse.  Hut  there  is 
not,  at  the  l>ottom,  so  wide  a  variety  of  opinion  upon  these  points 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  seem  to  imagine.  The  difficulties  of 
the  Minister’s  ))osition  arise  not  so  much  from  the  clashing  of  opi¬ 
nions,  as  from  the  op])osition  between  the  old  interests  and  the 
new  principles.  Even  if  no  selfish  interests  were  involved  in  the 
jKiuling  (picstions,  the  task  of  legislation  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  require  all  the  knowledge,  and  experience,  ami 
patient  investigation  which  could  Ik  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
the  various  measures  that  press  for  consideration.  Hut  unhap¬ 
pily,  the  Government  has  not  merely  to  arbitrate  between  different 
opinions,  but  to  mediate  iKtween  hostile  forces ;  and  ‘  to  maintain 
‘  the  free  and  independent  action  of  every  branch  of  the  legisla- 
‘  turc,’  although  working  in  mutual  counteraction,  and  under  op- 
losing  impulses  ! 

The  Reform  Hill,  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  organ  of  its  most 
violent  op|K)nents  (the  Standard),  ‘  has  loen  productive  of  this 
‘good  consequence.  It  has  extinguished  for  a  time  all  fear  of 
‘  making  a  loginning  of  change.  *Po  our  institutions,  it  has  been 
‘  what  the  fire  of  London  was  to  our  metropolis,  the  meann  of 
‘  mnkintj  nxYm  for  f^reat  intprorement*  This  is  a  more  apt  com¬ 
parison  than  appears,  for  the  fire  of  London  purified  the  city  of 
the  plague  ;  and  the  Reform  Hill,  by  sweeping  away  the  rotten  bo¬ 
roughs,  cleared  the  legislature  of  that  source  of  political  contagion, 
fhe  Reform  Hill,  however,  built  up  more  than  it  pulled  down.  It 
was  a  constructive,  a  constituent  measure.  Hut  our  Gontemporary 
is  so  far  right,  that,  if  it  has  not  extinguished  all  fear  of  making 
a  iKginning  of  change,  it  has  rendered  other  changes  obviously 
inevitable;  partly,  b^ause  it  has  restored  to  the  people  their  voice 
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in  the  Icgihlature,  and  partly  because  it  has  established  this  f^and 
)>riiiciplc;  that  no  interest,  ‘  however  definite  and  vested,  ran  \^c 
‘  res|K*eled  il*  it  Ik?  unlaw  tub' 

A  ft»rinidahlc  obstruction  to  Iwnefirial  cbanjjes  may  arise,  indeed, 
from  exibling  intcTesU  which  are  lawful.  No  lawful  interest,  how. 
ever,  the  Auiln»r  of  the  pamphlet  on  National  l^roperty  contends, 
can  he  considered  pro|H*rty  as  against  the  public,  fifties^  if  h*  rn- 
fMihit*  of  niiuaiwn,  ‘  We  alfirm,’  he  says,  ‘  not  that  every  lawful 
‘  interest  which  is  capable  of  valuation  is  inviolable,  hut  that  no 
‘  interest  can  be  held  inviolable  as  against  the  public,  unless  it  be 
‘  capable  of  valuation.'  And  he  proceetU  to  shew  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  while  it  protects  life  interests,  cannot  l>e  extendefl  to  corpo¬ 
rate  or  state  property. 

‘  All  pn»|K*rty,  mi  iuiiu  as  it  luisnolaw'ful  individual  proprietor,  mtist 
lieloiig  to  the  iiutioii  collectively,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  State.  This 
is  the  r.i.se  with  resjicct  to  the  fee-simple  of  ail  that  propertv  which  is 
hidd  ill  uuirliuain.  The  fees  of  bishops  and  chapters,  of  the  univer¬ 
sities,  uiul  their  colleges  and  iialls,  and  generally  speaking  of  all  corpo- 
nitiuiis,  have  no  owners  iK'Vond  the  life  interests  of  the  existing  bishops 
and  iiteinbers  of  chapters  and  eor])onitioii8.  Thos«‘  life  interests  the 
Stale  is  iKinnd  to  protect.  To  alfect  them  without  the  eonsiuit  of  their 
ow  tiers,  uouhl  he  s|h)liation  in  one  of  its  most  odious  forms.  Hut  Niihject 
to  thi*{>e  life  interests,  the  State  is  not  only  jnstitied,  hut  ahsolutelv 
iMiund,  to  employ  the  property  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interest.  In  many,  indeed  in  the  vast  majoritv  of  cases,  the  existing 
applieution,  or  at  least  an  application  the  same  in  kind,  is  on  the  whole 
the  Is'st  that  can  lie  adopted.  Few  measurt's  could  be  more  mis¬ 
chievous  than  a  diversion  of  the  revenues  of  the  universities  from  the 
pur|H*M*s  of  oduratioii.  Some  inoditicatioiis,  indeiHi,  of  the  statutes  of 
tlie  different  colleges  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  jiertorm  still  lM»t- 
ler  lln-ir  im[M»rtanl  oliices ;  but  no  one  who  is  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  presi'iit  u>ef illness  would  think  for  an  instant  of  making  a  total 
change  in  llu  ir  ilesliualiun.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  episcopal 
and  eliapler  proj>eri\  in  Lnglaiid,  aiul  ot  the  iHUiefices,  the  advowsons 
of  which  do  not  Indoiig  to  individuals,  and  which  are  therefore  public 
projsTty.  \  better  distribution  might  {lerhaps  lie  made  of  their  reve¬ 
nues,  hut  there  is  no  nwHle  in  wliich  they  could  be  more  bciiehcially 
cmployeii,  than  as  an  ecclesiastical  endowment.'  p.  11. 

'I  his  is  a  |H)sitiou  which,  wc  take  leave  to  say,  is  mtt  unques¬ 
tionable;  anil  to  alTirin  that  ‘all  whose  minds  are  not  blinded 
‘  by  party  or  sectarian  spirit '  must  perceive  the  advautageH  pro- 
ilueeil  by  an  ciuloweil  Chureli,  is  language  unbecoming  a  liberal 
writer.  Witliout  denying  the  political  advantages  resulting 
iVom  Mich  an  appropriation  of  ])ro|K‘rty,  the  advantages  to  reli¬ 
gion  we  must  regard  as  at  least  problematical.  ‘  Hut,'  the  Writer 
proceeds  to  say  : — 

‘  W  bile,  on  the  one  huml.  we  deny  the  expediency  of  divert¬ 
ing  the  estates  of  the  rnivcrsitics  from  educational  and  ihiwe  of  the 
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nnd  rhnpt«in  and  l»^ni»rtwi  in  qni^ion  from  rrrlMfaatirfil  pnr- 
;  whilo  wo  nttirm  that  aiich  a  ciivoraion  wonid  lio  Khort-ai^htod 
and  hartwroua  folly;  on  tho  othor  hand  wo  f«qnally  dony  that,  anppoa- 
intf  tho  cxiatin^  lifo-iiitoroata  to  ho  untonohod,  anA  that  tho  diroraion 
fould  lio  proved  to  Im?  oxpodiont,  it  would  ho  an  tmjnHfrr,  In  othor 
wunlf,  if  tho  oitpodionry  can  lio  provod,  wo  affirm  tho  rijjht. 

‘  Andnotonivmnatthooxpodioiicy,onwhirhalfmo  thori^ht  iafmindod, 
|»o  ch*arlv  provoil,  hut  it  muat  ho  an  oxpodionov  with  roforonco  to  tho 
nation  aa  a  pi^rmanont  body.  A  violation  of  tliia  laat  mio  appoara  to 
Ih*  tho  only  nuMlo  in  which  a  nation  can  commit  an  injiiatico,  although 
no  uHHienahIo  inilividual  haa  a  rif^ht  to  conHidor  himaolf  aa  nnjiiatly 
treated.  A  nati(»n,  though  it  may  act  with  tho  iitmfwt  impnidonoo 
or  tolly,  cannot  la)  aaid  U>  ho  unjuat  to  tho  wholo  of  ita  oxiatin^  mom- 
iM'ra,  any  more  than  a  man,  howovor  ahanrd,  can  lio  aaid  to  ho  unjuat 
to  himstdf.  Hut  if  tho  oxiatiiijgf  momliora  of  tho  nation  aacrihoo  tho 
urlfnro  of  their  aticcoaaora  to  thoir  own  immodiato  intoroat,  thoy  ma^ 
1m‘  s;iid  to  la*  unjuat  to  thoir  Hucceaaora  ;  juat  aa  a  man  who  waatoa  hia 
inlierimnce,  or  a<dla  it,  and  laya  out  tho  price  in  an  annuity  on  hia 
own  life,  ia  atiid  to  In*  unjuat  to  hia  children.  And  thia  ia  a  apocioa  of 
injnstia*  to  which  every  country  ia  moat  miachiovoualy  tempted.  It 
is  ;u  dantrerouH  for  a  nation  aa  it  ia  for  an  individual,  to  have  tho 
power  of  promoting  hia  own  apparent  immediate  interoata  at  tho  ex¬ 
pense  of  thoM^  who  are  not  yet  in  exiatenco,  with  whom  therefore  it 
cannot  aympathiao,  and  who  have  no  naai^nod  protoctora.' 

'  Some  (pt'raona)  deny  the  ripht  of  tho  State  to  d«»al  with  the  income 
of  the  property  held  in  mortmain,  on  the  ^ound  that,  what  they  call 
the  (Jhurch,  aa  iliatinct  from  the  exiatin^  clerjrymen,  ia  the  owner  of 
what  they  call  church  prop<>rty  ;  that  the  epiacopal  landa  Iwlong  to  the 
))ench  of  hishopa,  not  for  the  livoa  of  the  oxiatin^  hiahopa,  hut  for  ever  ; 
and  that  to  declare  that  no  hiahop  ahall  in  future  ho  appointofl,  and 
that  the  revenuea  of  the  acea  aa  they  l)ecome  vacant  ahall  lie  applied  to 
tile  support  of  hoapitala,  would  lx*  an  act  of  spoliation,  even  although  it 
could  lie  demonstrated  that  such  an  application  would  he  more  uaofiil, 
in»t  only  at  present,  but  jxirmanently,  than  the  prownt  one.  The  an¬ 
swer  t<»  thesti  reaaoners  is,  that  to  every  spoliation  there  mnat  lx*  two 
parties,  the  spoiler  and  the  jx»rson  deajKiilod.  Now  who,  under  those 
circumstances,  would  l)e  tho  ]x^raon8  despoiled  ?  Our  posterity  ?  No : 
for  the  argument  assumes  that  thoy  would  he  bonoiitoil.  The  existing 
1  »i shops  ?  No:  for  they  are  untouched.  'Flie  p«*rai>na  who  now  have 
the  |N»wer  to  appoint  hishopa  ^  Their  consent  must  of  course  lx*  ob¬ 
tained.  If  the  liiahoprick  of  Sodor  and  Man  had  still  belonged  to  the 
Athol  family,  their  right  to  appoint  a  bishop  could  not  hove  lM*en  aup- 
pressed  withimt  compensatimi.  Hut,  in  the  present  omo,  the  [x*raonN 
who  have  the  right  to  appoint  bishitps  are  the  government,  and  their 
consent  is  presupposed.  The  perstins  who  might  hope  to  lie  made 
bishops?  They  liave  no  vested  interest  susceptible  of  vnluation  ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  grounds  already  laid  down,  cannot  be  heard.  They 
have  no  more  right  to  protest  against  the  suppression  of  hishopricks 
than  subalterns  have  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  the  niimlwr  of  field- 
othcers.  Hishopricks  no  more  belong  to  the  church,  as  an  imaginary 
entity,  distinct  from  the  existing  churchmen,  than  pay  and  allowances 
VOL.  xiii. — N.s.  N 
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bclonf^  to  the  army  as  an  equally  imaginary  entity,  distinct  from  the 
existing  soldiers. 

<  Others  again  contend,  that  this  property,  having  been  originally 
given  to  ecclesiastical  purjiosc's,  cannot  he  diverted  from  them  without 
imprt»iM!rly  violating  the  wills  of  those  deceasetl  piTsons  who  so  dedi¬ 
cated  it.  Jn  Scotland,  where  a  right  of  perpetual  entail  is  admitted, 
this  argument  might  have  some  plausibility*  In  England  and  Ireland, 
where  the  law  ‘  abhors  iwrpetuitics/  it  is  almost  too  absurd  for  refu¬ 
tation.  Our  anc4*stors  have  had  their  full  swing  of  jHJsthumous  power. 
Their  wills  have  been  obeyed  for  centuries ;  in  some  cases,  without 
doubt,  most  beneficially ;  in  others,  more  or  less  mischievously.  And 
will  any  one,  out  of  a  sentimental  regard  to  their  memory,  maintain 
that  we  have  not  now  the  right,  or  that  having  that  right,  we  are  not 
now  Umiid  to  inquire  how  far  this  obedience  is  now  benefieial,  how  far 
it  is  mischievous  ?  or  that  we  have  not  now  the  right,  or  that,  having 
that  right,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  make  such  changes  as  may  augment 
the  U'liefit  and  remove  the  mischief?  If  this  argument  were  success¬ 
ful,  the  land  would  indeed  Udong  not  to  the  living,  but  to  the  dwid.* 

pp.  13—21. 

Testamentary  rights  arc  altogether  the  creation  of  law,  and 
limited  by  it.  In  the  early  times  of  the  feudal  system,  no  such 
rights  were  recognised.  The  Scotch  law  denies  testamentary 
power,  except  by  means  of  an  evasion.  T'he  English  law  is  full 
of  inconsistencies  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  but  its  absolute  ])ro- 
hihition  of  devises  in  mortmain,  and  the  restrictions  it  lays  upon 
conveyances  in  mortmain,  shew  that  the  spirit  of  our  laws  is  o|)- 
iHisetl  to  indeiinite  testamentary  ]H)wer,  and  that  the  State  or  the 
legislature  has  always  deemed  itself  competent  to  interfere  with 
such  settlements.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  that  ‘  by  Magna 
*  ('harta  and  divers  other  wholesome  laws,’  alienations  of  lands 
and  hereditaments  in  mortmain  arc  prohibited  or  restrained,  as 
‘  prejudicial  to  or  against  the  common  utility  and  yet,  this  pub¬ 
lic  mischief,  as  the  preamble  to  the  mortmain  act  styles  it,  the 
advocates  of  Establishments  would  have  us  regard  as  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  |H)litical  iKuehts  ! 

Of  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against  interfering 
with  ecclesiastical  pro|>erty,  that  which  is  founded  u|H)n  respect 
for  the  wills  and  conveyances  of  parties  who  died  some  centuries 
ago,  is  the  weakest,  lly  the  application  of  that  pro|)erty  to  the 
su|qH>rt  of  the  Protestant  faith,  the  intentions  of  the  original 
tesutors  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely  frustrated  as  they 
would  be  by  its  total  alienation  from  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Nay,  greater  violence  is  done  in  such  cases  to  the  will  of  the 
testator.  Where  is  the  Protestant  who  would  not  prefer  that 
his  property  should  fall  to  the  Crown,  rather  than  go  to  the  su|>- 
|Hirt  of  l’o|HTy  ?  Nay,  what  lligh-churchman  would  not  shud¬ 
der  at  the  iilea  that  his  lHX]uests  should  by  ])ossibHity  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Dissenters.^  Would  he  not  wish  that  it  should 
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rather  l>c  dovotccl  to  the  support  of  hospitals  or  other  secular 
charities?  Why,  then,  are  the  intentions  of  our  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  ancestors  to  l)e  considered  as  binding  in  respect  to  the 
ecclesiastical  application  of  the  property,  and  yet  not  at  all  bind¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  the  form  of  religion  they  wished  to  perpetuate  ? 
Why  should  it  be  deemed  less  inconsistent  with  respect  for  the 
intentions  and  rights  of  the  dead,  to  suppress  a  monastery  or  to 
alienate  abbey  lands,  tlian  to  suppress  a  bishopric  and  secularise 
its  revenues,  as  has  been  done  without  scruple  by  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  governments  ? 

‘  AV'^hen  the  property  now  ]>osse8sed  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
‘  of  Ireland  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  reli- 
‘  gion,  the  professors  of  which  were  thus  endowed,  was  the  religion 
‘  of  the  whole  population.’  And  what  was  that  religion  ?  That 
same  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  which  Protestants  deny  to  l>e 
the  C'hristian  religion,  but  the  professors  of  which  would  have 
regarded  Protestantism  as  damnable  heresy.  U|K)n  what  other 
ground  than  the  right  of  conouest,  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
has  the  pro|X‘rty  of  the  Romisli  Church  bwn  transferrcil  to  the 
I’rotestant  hierarchy?  We  do  not  dispute  the  competency  of 
the  Supreme  Government  so  to  deal  witn  it;  but  we  ask,  what, 
in  this  transfer,  liecomcs  of  the  principle  of  resix'ct  for  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  original  donors?  The  Author  of  the  pamphlet 
l)efore  us,  l>eing,  as  already  intimated,  a  warm  admirer  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishments,  favours  us  with  the  following  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  feelings  and  motives  which  led  our  unknown 
predecessors  to  found  their  scheme  of  public  instruction. 

‘  Our  predecessors  in  England  and  Ireland  knew  that  religion  was 
not  one  (»f  those  things  which  may  be  safely  left  to  be  regulated  by 
the  ordinary  principles  of  demand  and  supply.  They  knew  that  the 
religious  instruction  which  is  afforded  only  so  far  as  it  is  paid  for, 
is  not  likely  to  Ik*  the  l)e8t  of  its  kind ;  that  the  priest  who  is 
to  live  by  supplying  information  and  advice,  is  likely  to  sell  that 
information  and  that  advice  which  are  most  to  the  tiiste  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  flatter  their  prejudices,  inflame  their  animosities,  and  pre- 
scHIk?  those  conventional  duties  and  obsc^rvances,  W'hich  soothe  the 
consciences  and  gratify  the  spiritual  pride  of  his  hi‘arers,  but  leave 
their  worst  passions  uncontrolle<l.  And  they  felt,  also,  that  as  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  though  necessary  to  all,  is  most  necessary,  or  to 
sjwak  more  correctly,  is  necessary  in  a  greater  amount,  to  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community,  they  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  alter¬ 
native  of  going  without  it,  or  paving  for  it  the  same  price  as  is  paid 
by  their  wealthier  neighbours.  They  felt  that  of  all  modes  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  a  poll-tax  is  the  least  equitable ;  and  that  a  clergy  living  by  the 
sale  of  tlieir  services,  must,  in  fact,  be  supported  by  a  sort  of  poll-tax ; 
that  is,  by  a  contribution  bearing  no  reference  to  the  ability  of  the 
TOiitributors.  Wisely,  therefore,  and  justly,  they  gave  to  the  religious 
instructors  of  the  people  an  ample  endowment ;  an  endowment  which 
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enabled  the  tcachcrR  t<»  sptnik  with  niithority  and  independence,  and 
the  |)aritd)ioners  to  demand  their  aid  without  feeling  that  spiritual 
improvement  was  to  b<*  obtained  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  wants  less 
imiKirtant,  but  mure  obvious  and  more  urgent :  and  they  supplied  this 
endowment  from  the  only  sources  winch  at  that  early  jKTioJ  were  dis- 
poHable ;  partly  by  means  of  land,  and  partly  by  tithes.  To  the 
tdshops  and  chapters,  who  were  companitively  few',  they  gave  large 
estates,  which  they  could  manage  by  their  agents,  and  yet  derive  a 
considerable  revenue.  Hut  such  an  endow'ment  was  unfit  for  the 
panichinl  clergy.  At  the  early  period  to  which  w'e  refer,  farmers  and 
rent  were  nlnukst  unknown.  Every  estate  w’as  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
penw*  and  for  the  lienefit  of  its  pn>prietor  ;  unless  it  w’iis  large  enough 
to  Bup])ort  the  cxjK*nsc  of  a  bailiff  or  a  steward,  he  was  forced  to 
manage  it  hims^df.  The  numljer  tif  the  parochial  clergy  w'as  neces¬ 
sarily  80  large,  that  if  each  priest  had  had  Ids  estate,  it  must  have 
been  too  small  t(»  have  In'en  managed  by  any  iMnly  but  himself,  and 
its  management  w’ould  have  required  his  whole  time.  Instead  of 
estates,  therefore,  they  eiuh»wed  the  clergy  w’ith  a  j)ortion  of  the  j)ro- 
duce  of  the  soil,  to  Ik?  taken  by  them  frt*e  from  the  expense  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  In  all  this  they  followed  the  plan  W’hich  was  adopted,  and  for 
nearly  one  thousand  years,  retained  over  the  whole  of  EurojMJ. 

‘  1 /tiring  the  course,  however,  of  centuries  of  ignorance,  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  go8jH*l  W'as  deformed  and  distorted  by  a  mass  of  super¬ 
stitions.  Among  the  most  mischievous  of  these  w'ere  the  doctrines, 
that  orthinlox  lielievers  t»nly  are  to  be  saved,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  force  all  its  subjects  to  ado])t  that  belief  which  it 
assumes  to  be  the  true  one.  And  these  w’ere  among  the  errors  not 
dett'ctcd  by  the  early  reformers.  They  were  as  intolerant  as  their 
adversarit's ;  and,  where  they  had  the  power,  jiropagated  their  owm 
opinions  by  pi*rsecution,  as  fiercely  and  as  conscientiously  as  the  church 
of  Home.  In  England,  this  conduct  w'os  successful.  The  Reformation 
bt'gan  with  the  crown,  and  the  jkmijiIc  conformed  to  its  w'ill.  The 
pn»jK‘rty  of  the  church  was  ]daced  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion;  and,  as  only  a  small  minority  rejiTted  these  doctrines, 
the  endowments  of  the  church  of  England  were  still  devoted  to  their 
original  pur]>oses— the  religious  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

•  I'ho  same  course  w’as  attempted  to  lie  pursued  in  Ireland.  The 
sees  and  the  In'iiefices  were  filled  exclusively  with  Protestants ;  pro- 
U'stant  forms  of  worship  were  enforced,  and  it  was  without  doubt  ex- 
pecttnl  that  the  diH'trines  of  the  establishment  W'ould  Ik*  adopted  by 
the  people.  So  preposterous  an  arrangement  as  a  splendid  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  smallest  of  the  three  sects  that  divide  the  country,  a  very 
moderate  endow’ment  for  the  next  in  point  of  numlicrs,  and  none  at 
all  fi»r  the  vast  majority,  w'as  not  contemplated  by  those  who  csta- 
blishctl  the  ]>resent  church  of  Ireland ;  and  indeed  never  could  have 
been  M'riously  contemplateil  by  any  judicious — we  might  say,  by  any 
sane — legislator. 

*  The  exiH'riment,  however,  failed  ;  and  probably  failed  in  conse- 
mience  of  tne  very  me;i8ures  which  were  devised  for  its  attainment. 
The  protestant  episcopal  religion,  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  defeat  aud  taxation,  instead  of  the  progress  for  which  it 
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scoinH  destinod  wherever  it  meets  Catholicism  on  the  fiiir  field  of  rea- 
M»ii,  hivs  lost  px)Uiid  day  by  day  since  its  establishment.  It  then 
8U|)|>osed  to  Im*  embracetl  by  a  third  of  the  pt'onle :  it  is  now  prolmbly 
confined  to  at)out  one  seventh.  Even  Presbyterianism,  though  of 
much  more  recent  growth,  probably  exceeds  it ;  and  Catholicism  has 
probably  a  larger  IsHly  of  educated  lielievers,  in  Ireland,  than  in  any 
other  jmrtion  of  Europe.*  pp.  — 31, 

\Vc  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  in  the  last  para- 
gra])h  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  romantic  fiction  with  which 
tlie  Writer  sets  out  ?  What  a  new  light  does  this  view  of  the 
origin  of  ecclesiastical  power  throw  upon  the  darkest  era  of 
church  history!  How  much  did  those  wise  jiretlccessors  of  ours 
know,  which  was  unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament! 
How  little  did  St.  Paul  imagine,  when  he  laid  down  the  rule, 
that  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  oupht  to  live  by  the  Go8|)el, 
the  workman  l)eing  “  worthy  of  liis  hire,”  and  that  “  he  who  was 
taught  in  the  word  ”  was  bound  of  his  own  accord  to  “  commu¬ 
nicate  to  his  teacher,” — that  this  would  involve  the  teacher's 
selling;  such  information  and  atlvice  as  would  be  most  to  the 
taste  of  his  customers!  How  strange  would  have  seemed  to  him 
such  a  method  of  preventing  a  mercenary  spirit  in  Christian 
ministers,  by  annexing  an  ample  endowment  to  the  oflice,  and  of 
driving  hirelings  out  of  the  Church  by  making  their  hire  inde- 
jx'ndent  on  their  services !  The  plain  fact  is,  that  it  was  not 
till  Christian  pastors  had  been  transformed  into  priests,  that 
tithes  were  thought  of ;  by  which  time  priests  and  people  were 
involved  in  common  ignorance,  and  preaching  and  teaching 
were  alike  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  receivers  of  tithes,  the 
|)osscssors  of  iK'ncfices,  have  never  been  the  teachers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  only  jM)pular  instructors  have  always  been  found 
among  the  religious  orders,  dependent  u|X)n  the  contributions  of 
the  people,  or  the  inferior  clerical  stiiiendiaries. 

It  is,  however,  admitted,  or  ratlier  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
present  Writer,  that  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Protestant 
ICpiscopalian  Church  of  Ireland  ‘  exceed  the  sum  necessary  for 
‘  the  spiritual  wants  of  its  members.'  No  ministry,  he  asserts, 
can  stand,  ‘  that  resolves  to  maintain  for  ever,  and  in  their  full 
‘  integrity,  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.' 

*  It  may  be  said,  however,*  he  continues,  *  that  the  surplus  which  will 
accrue  from  the  prospective  reduction  of  the  episcopal  revenues  may  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  education.  Undoubtedly  it  may,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will,  be  so  applied.  But  it  must  be  to  the  education  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  not  to  the  education  of  a  small  minority.  The 
grout,  the  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  of  providing  a  religious 
and  moral  education — and  no  other  system  of  instruction  can  be  odled 
education — in  which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  participate, 
has  been  solved  by  the  appointment  of  the  present  Education  Booj^ — 
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a  hicjwing  for  which  IrelAml  is  indebtcHl  to  a  Whig  ministry,  and 
which,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  already  worked, 
even  in  its  infancy,  and  counteracted  by  every  form  of  factious  and 
fanatical  op|)osition,  ap|)curs  likely  to  be  the  greatest  instrument  of 
improvement  that  she  has  as  yet  received  from  the  imjMirial  govern¬ 
ment.  Ilut  this,  or  any  other  application  of  the  surplus  revenue  in 
cpiestion  to  pur|)os4‘8  not  exclusively  protestant,  is  obviously  a  fund¬ 
amental  change  in  its  prtnjeiit  destination.  It  can  Ik*  defended  only 
on  the  principle  which  we  have  stattnl  at  so  much  length,  that  subject 
to  the  existing  vesttnl  and  lawful  interests,  mortmain  nrojwrty  is 
national  pro|H'rty,  and  that  it  is  the  right,  and  even  the  duty  of  the 
legislature,  to  p^vide  that  it  shall  be  used  in  the  miHlc  most  conducive 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.*  pp.  40,  41. 

Our  readers  will  susiK'ct,  from  this  paragraph,  what  is  the 
Writer's  drift ;  hut  the  main  object  of  the  whole  pamphlet  is  not 
distinctly  disclosed  till  the  102d  ])agc,  when  he  fairly  avows 
himself  an  advocate  for  a  legislative  provision  for  the  Roman 
('atholic  clergy. 

'  We  have  alreailv  stated,*  he  says,  *  that  the  endowment  of  tlic  pro¬ 
testant  and  the  destitution  of  the  catholic  church  is  l>oth  an  insult  and  an 
injuiy,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  ptMiple,  while  furious  under  the  in¬ 
sult,  sei'm  insensible  to  the  injury,  and  are  therefore  merely  anxious  to  de¬ 
molish  the  protestant  church,  without  any  wish  to  endow  their  own. 
Hut  the  feelings  of  the  priestluHnl  are  very  different.  They  have 
thought  principally  of  the  injury.  They  have  contnisted  their  un¬ 
certain  incomes,  the  price  of  constant  lalNmr,  and  yet  WTung  W’ith 
dithculty  and  contest  from  their  destitute  population,  with  the  ample, 
and,  until  the  late  troubles,  the  secure  revenue  obtained  generally  with 
little  exertion,  and  often  with  none,  by  their  protestant  rivals.  And 
when  they  have  made  that  comparistm,  they  reflect  that  the  ample  and 
st'cure  revenue  was  the  former  endowment  of  their  own  church  ;  and 
that  their  predecessors  w'cre  deprived  of  it  for  maintaining  w’hat  they 
lielieveil,  and  what  the  present  clergy  lielieve,  to  Im»  the  truth.  It  is 
im|)ossiblc  that  a  clergy  in  this  situation  should  \)c  well  affected  to- 
wanls  the  government,  which  they  hold,  and  hold  justly,  to  \yc  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  continuance.  It  is  impossible  that  their  disaff(H*t ion  should 
not  be  propagated  among  the  i>eople.  We  must  recollect  that  the 
connexion  1x1  ween  the  Irish  catholic  priest  and  his  parishioners  is  far 
nmre  intimate  than  that  which  exists  between  any  other  body  of  reli¬ 
gious  teachers  and  those  committed  to  their  care.  The  pi'asaiit  de- 
]X'nds  on  his  priest  for  masses,  for  absolution,  for  extreme  unction ;  in 
short,  for  a  variety  of  wants  which  are  not  the  less  urgent  for  lieing, 
according  to  the  l)clief  of  protestants,  founded  on  superstition.  The 
priest  is  dependent  on  the  |>eas;int  for  the  actual  means  of  existence. 
Nor  is  the  8ym|>athy  arising  from  this  mutual  dependence  weakene<l 
by  any  considerable  diffenmcc  of  birth,  or  early  associations.  The 
priest  IS  often  the  son  of  a  cottier,  l)orn  in  the  same  station,  and  reared 
with  the  same  prejudices  as  his  flock.  If  the  present  state  of  the 
catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  were  productive  of  no  other  consequence 
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tlian  its  tendency  to  disneminatc  disloyalty  and  hatred  of  the  English 
a>nnexion,  this  alone  would  be  more  than  a  suflicient  ground  for  its 
immediate  change/  pp.  104 — 100. 

Hut  this  is  ‘  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  cause'  upon 
which  the  Writer  advocates  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 

It  has  long  lx*cn  susnccted,  he  says,  that  the  dependence  of  the 
priests  u]H)n  the  people  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  misery 
and  crime ;  but  the  abundant  evidence  of  this  fact  supplied  by 
Mr.  Croly,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Ovens  and  Aglis,  in 
his  recent  pamphlet,  has  converted  this  suspicion  into  certainty. 
He  then  proceetls  to  give  a  series  of  extracts  from  this  remarkable 
ex|X)sure  of  what  has  been  termed  in  derision  the  Romish  volun¬ 
tary  system.  We  can  make  room  for  only  a  few  specimens: 

*  “  The  revenue  of  the  parish  priest  is  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sourct's.  There  are  confession  dues,  marriage  dues,  baptism  dues, 
m:iss  dues,  and  dues  for  anointing.  He  is  also  paid  at  times  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  funerals.  Confession  furnishes  the  most  steady  and  con¬ 
stant  source  of  revenue.  Twice  a  year  he  collects  confession  money 
under  the  denomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offerings.  The 
nuHle  of  making  this  collection  is  not  very  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
religion.  The  priest  selects  one  or  two  houses  in  every  plough-land 
t»r  neighbourluKHl,  where  he  holds  according  to  appointment  what  arc 
culled  *  stations  of  confession  ;  *  and  it  is  required  that  the  families  all 
about  should  meet  him  when  he  comes  among  them,  upon  these  occa¬ 
sions  ;  should  make  their  confessions,  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and 
finally  pay  the  customary  dues.  It  sometimes  hapi)ens  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  IS  not  transacted  quietly.  If  increased  dues  arc  demanded — a 
thing  of  occasional  occurrence — disagreeable  and  sometimes  scandal¬ 
ous  altercations  ensue.  Similar  scenes  occur  when  individuals  attend 
and  crave  time  for  payment ;  while  such  as  absent  themselves,  unless 
they  send  the  dues  as  an  apology,  are  generally  made  the  subject  of 
public  abuse  and  exposure."  '  p.  100,  7« 

‘  In  short,  the  entire  system  at  present  pursued  by  the  Irish  catholic 
clergy  as  to  money  matters,  or  matters  of  church  finance,  is  to  make  the 
very  most  of  their  ministry  in  gross  and  in  detail ;  and,  regardless  of 
consequences,  to  render  every  part  and  parcid  of  religion,  whether  we 
regard  the  administration  of  sacraments  or  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  subservient  to  considerations  of  self-interest.  Other  bad 
consequences  regarding  the  clei^y  themselves  arise  out  of  the  present 
system  of  church  support.  They  arc  constantly  endeavouring  to 
overreach  and  undermine  one  another.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
is,  that  church  revenue  has  become  a  mere  scramble— every  man 
striving  to  seize  upon  a  larger  share,  and  deciding  for  himself  in  the 
appropriation.  This  is  a  bad  state  of  things ;  it  is  a  shameful  state  of 
clerical  demoralization.  Common  honesty  is  out  of  the  question. 
Nothing  but  lies,  sehemes,  duplicity,  false  returns ;  so  that  the  simple 
and  the  honest  become  the  prey  of  the  cunning  and  the  crafty.  Does 
not  this  system  of  clerical  dishonesty  strike  at  the  root  of  public 
morals?  The  morals  of  the  pastor  must  have  an  influence  on  tlic 
morals  of  the  flock?  ’*  '  p.  112,  13. 
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All  this  is  notorious  rnougli  ;  wc  do  not  l>olicve  tliat  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  exajijjiTated  ;  and  we  a;^ce  witli  the  Writer  in  deprecating 
a  system  which  can  ‘  turn  religion  into  a  ]>oison,  and  the  jiriest 
‘  into  an  accomplice  ot‘  the  incendiary  and  the  murderer.'  Ihu 
we  dill’er  from  him  in  as  to  the  root  ot*  the  evil,  and  its 
remeily. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  system  is,  that 
the  priest  is  sup]M)rted,  not  hy  a  regular  sti])end,  hut  hy  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  fees  ;  fees  which  he  has  the  power  of  enforcing  under  ])enal 
sanctions  that  are  more  dreaded  than  any  civil  jKaialties.  The 
system  of  fees  is  in  itself  a  had  one,  and  is  almost  uniformly  found 
to  lead  to  extortion  and  other  abuses.  Fees  for  religious  minis¬ 
trations  are  open  to  special  ohjections  ;  hut  they  are  above  all 
t>hjectionahle,  when  they  are  arbitrary  in  amount,  and  cannot  he 
evaded.  'The  Homan  (’atholic  has  no  option  as  to  em])loying  a 
priest ;  he  must  go  to  confession  ;  he  must  attend  to  the  rites 
of  his  church  ;  and  he  must  fee  the  priest,  under  the  ])enalty  of 
excommunication.  'I’he  compact  system  of  fraud  and  terror, 
based  upon  the  doctrines  of  sacerdotal  absolution,  transubstantia- 
tiiui,  and  purgatory,  leaves  him  no  alternative,  'fhe  system  has 
nothing  voluntary  about  it.  'fhe  spiritual  anathema  su]>])lies  the 
place  of  the  sword  of  the  magistrate;  and  the  ecclesiastical  dues, 
though  their  amount  is  often  matter  of  quarrelsome  bargain,  are 
exacted  by  as  strong  a  conqndsion  as  if  they  were  recoverable  by 
a  legal  prm’ess. 

When  Mr.  (Voly  re])rescnts  the  multitude  in  his  church  as 
‘  holding  the  strings  of  the  clerical  purse,'  he  can  only  mean,  that 
a  priest  who  is  popular,  will  be  likely  to  obtain  more  custom  at 
the  confessional  and  the  altar,  and  to  eimross  a  larjxcr  share  of 
the  fees.  'This  must  greatly  de])end  iij)on  the  competition,  for 
one  priest  is  as  gtxul  as  another  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the 
validity  t)f  his  priestly  services  not  In'ing  at  all  aflected  by  his 
ignorance  or  his  immorality.  'The  absolution  ])ronounccd,  or  the 
in;i.ss  said,  by  the  drunkard  or  ])rofligate,  is  held  to  be  as  cliic;t- 
cious  as  if  be  were  the  most  exemplary  of  men.  It  seems  that 
there  an'  dim'esan  statutes  regulating  the  amount  of  fees  ;  but 
these  are  a  dead  letter.  ^  'The  priest  drives  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
‘  he  can,'  often  ilemanding  much  more  than  he  succeeds  in  ob¬ 
taining,  or  than  he  ex]u'cts  to  gel.  ‘  Masses  are  priced,  like 
‘  other  rites  of  religion  and  all  sorts  of  ex])edicnts  arc  cm])loycd 
to  increase  the  customary  contributions  for  mortuary  masses.  Now, 
to  compare  such  a  system  of  venality  and  fraud  as  this  with  the 
honourable  siq)jH)rt  derived  from  a  lixed  stipend,  voluntarily 
agreed  upon,  by  a  Christian  ])astor,  is  to  confound  things  as  op])o- 
bite  as  the  poles.  'The  one  is  iqdield  only  by  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  deriveil  from  his  character  and  (jualilications,  and  the  exem- 
pbiry  discharge  of  his  functions  :  the  other  is  the  mere  vender 
of  the  wares  t>f  his  church. 
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Ifllio  lloman  (’atlu»!ics  could  In' l(‘d  to  siv  tljat  tlicir  system  of 
rci  K^^iastical  linance  is  a  had  one,  they  have  it  in  their  |H*\ver  to 
adopt  a  iH'tter^.  'I'lie  remedy  which  tliis  Writer  advocates  is,  a 
national  })rovision  for  the  clergy.  Hut  would  this  ])ut  an  t*nd  to 
tlic  exaction  of  dues  ?  Hy  no  means,  lie  candidly  gives  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  from  ‘  a  ])crson  whose  opinion  is  entithnl  to  great 
‘  weight,’  denying  the  ex|H'diency  or  practicability  of  restraining 
Homan  C’atholic  priests  (supposing  them  otherwise  ])aid)  from 
receiving  fees.  I'ees  are  exacted  hy  our  Hrotestant  endowed 
clergv,  notwithstanding  the  llxc  d  income  derived  from  tithe  and 
glebe.  How  can  it  l>e  expected,  then,  that  they  would  he  done 
awav  in  Ireland,  as  the  mere  consequence  of  a  rmtional  provision 
for  the  clergy  ?  Hut  the  most  decisive  objection  against  the  ])n»- 
posed  remedy  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  yet,  it  is  one  which  would  gi»  j 

tar  to  frustrate  whatever  ]>olitical  benefit  might  he  ex|>octcd  to  | 

result  from  the  scheme.  It  is  this.  Su])pose  that  the  parish  | 

|»riests  were  adeipiately  provided  for  hy  a  State  allowance  or  cn-  | 

dowment,  what  is  to  he  done  with  the  sw  arms  of  regulars,  lay  and  j 

clerical,  w  ho  are  already  such  formidable  conqu'titors  of  the  secu¬ 
lar  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  to  whose  incrcasetl  numbers  and  poj>u- 
larity  the  inclination  of  the  ])arochial  ])riesthood  to  accept  of  the  ' 

lM)iinty  of  the  State,  so  far  as  it  exists,  may,  we  susj)eet,  he  attri¬ 
buted  ?  'riiese  wouhl  still  he  dependent  u])on  the  people ;  the 
endowed  Uomish  clergy  would  lose  their  inlluence ;  and  we  should  j 

have  added  to  the  other  elements  of  disorder  in  Ireland,  an  angry  I 

contlict  between  the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  similar  to  tliat 
which  raged  in  Kngland  in  the  fourteenth  and  lifteenth  centuries. 

'The  ])arochial  clergy  arc  a  standing  army,  which  might  he  taken 
into  the  ])ay  of  the  crown  ;  hut  the  monastic  orders  form  an  irre-  | 

gidar  militia,  essentially  democratic,  and  recognising  no  authority  I 

hut  their  s])iritual  siqu'riors. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  Ik?  made  the  condition  of  a  ]nihlic  provision 
for  the  Homan  (’atholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  such  condition  he 
carried  into  ell’ect,  that  all  the  monastic  orders  should  Ik*  su])- 
pressed,  all  the  regular  clergy  disbanded,  and  the  college  of 
Maynooth  itself  extinguished,  then, — looking  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  State  expediency,  and  juitting  aside  all  other  consider¬ 
ations, — we  cannot  deny  that  the  hinglisn  (iovernment  would  make 
an  excellent  bargain.  Opposed  as  we  are,  from  conviction,  to  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  as  tending  infallibly  to  enslave  and 
to  corrupt  the  Institutions  of  (’hrist,  which  were  founded  ujKm  a 
widely  different  basis, — still,  we  arc  unable  to  perceive  how  tlie 


*  ‘  In  sonic  districts/  we  arc  told  at  p.  120,  ‘  the  people  have  aswmi- 
‘  bled,  and  agreed  on  a  lowered  scale  of  dues  to  their  priests.’  If  the 
dues  were  fixed,  and  the  dioces;in  regulations  enforced,  much  of  the 
scandalous  extortion  and  continual  disputes  would  lie  oi)viate<l. 
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;ulv(K'ates  <)t‘  such  I'siahlislnncnts  can  escape  iVoni  the  arguments 

the  present  Writer. 

‘  Soin<»  iHTMinN,’  )h*  rtMuarks,  ‘  tliiiik  that  to  make  a  puhllc  jirovisitm 
for  tlie  Koinaii  ('atholic  (’hurch  woulil  Ik*  morally  wrong,  hcoausc  it 
wouhl  tMicoura''!'  a  religion  which  they  hclicvc  to  he  tainted  l)v  dan- 
geroiis  errors.  W'o  have  great  resp(‘ct  for  the  conscitaitions  teelings  of 
those  wlui  make  this  object itm  ;  hut  we  believe  that  they  do  m>t  per¬ 
ceive  its  conse(|uences.  We  must  remind  them  that,  although  extreme 
cas»‘s  may  he  put,  such  as  that  of  a  religitms  ]H'rsecutor,  in  which  a 
man  may  Ik*  morally  guilty,  tliough  he  act  conscenti(»usly,  yet,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  morally  right  to  hdlow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  morally  wrong  to  oppost*  them.  It  f«»llows  that,  if  it  he  once 
admittt'd  that  it  is  morally  wrong  t<»  iMUitrihute  to  the  support  of  the 
teachers  i>f  au  erroneous  religion,  the  moral  guilt  of  each  individual 
contributor  depcmls  not  on  tin*  ipiestion  whether  the  religion  in  (pies- 
tioii  he  or  he  imt  erront'tms,  luit  on  the  iijtinuni  of  the  contributor  that 
the  religion  is  erroneous.  W  hat  right,  then,  have  we  t<i  force  the 
(’atholies  to  pay  tor  the  support  of  the  Protestant,  or  the  Presbyterians 
for  the  stipp«)rt  »>f  the  Kpiscopalian,  ('hurch  If  trr  should  incur 
moral  gtiilt  by  making  payments  for  the  support  of  tlu*  ('atholic 
('hurch.  not  because  it  is  erroneous,  for  that  is  not  the  (|uestion,  but 
U'causc  we  In'llevi*  it  to  In*  erroneous,  they  are  compelled  to  incur 
e<pial  guilt  in  sjipporting  our  C’hurch,  which  thci/  believe  to  be  erro¬ 
neous.  Nay,  we  ourselves  incur  moral  guilt  by  forcing  their  con¬ 
sciences.  Such  a  d(K*trine  strikes  at  the  riH>t  of  all  establishments 
whatever.  If  we  are  tt»  act  on  it,  we  must,  in  the  first  ]>lace,  withdraw' 
the  annual  grant  from  ^laymnith,  an  institutitm  founded,  not  merely 
for  the  maintenance  t»f  the  existing  Irish  ('atholic  ])riests,  but  for 
providing  a  |K*rpelual  successitui  of  them.  W'e  must  then  put  an  end 
lt>  the  Homan  ('atholic  establishment  in  Lower  ('anada;  we  must 
withdraw  the  rcgiwr;/  tiouum  from  the  Presbyterians;  we  must  exempt 
the  ( '.itholics  and  Protestant  dissenters  fnim  all  contribution  towards 
tin*  sijpp<»rt  of  the  Kstablished  ('hurch  in  Kngland  as  well  as  in  Ire¬ 
land.  In  short,  throughout  the  llritish  Kmpirc,  we  must  adt»pt  what 
has  lK*en  called  “  'I  he  voluntary  system,”  and  abandon  all  provision 
out  of  the  national  property  for  any  religitui  whatever.’  pp.  121  — 123. 

Wc  beg  leave  to  say,  that  (lovermneiit  lias  our  free  consent 
to  withdraw  the  rri/iinn  douttm  from  tlie  Presbyterians,  and  the 
annual  grant  from  Maynootb,  on  the  same  day  that  it  almlishes 
( 'bureb-rates ;  and  that  w  e  should  rejoice  at  the  extinction  of  the 
Koman  C'albolie  establishment  in  Lower  C'anada,  provided  that 
life- interests  were  respected. 

'riie  Writer  proceeds  to  consider  the  (juestion  of  the  requisite 
e\|H*nse,  which  be  thinks  would  not  exceed  ()(H),(H)()/.  a  year. 
'Phis  he  would  imt  have  taken  out  of  any  surplus  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  now  enjt>yed  by  the  Protestant  Kstahlishnient,  because  it 
might  l»e  considered  as  onhj  thr.  hvifninhuj  of  tlie  com])lete 
resiilution  to  the  Koman  (’atbolics  of  the  wiiole  IVotestant 
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tluircli  ]m)]HTty.  Tlie  mere  saving;  in  tlio  expense  of  j^overninj; 
Irelaml,  would  be  more  than  double  the  proposed  ex])eiulilure. 

*  'IViHjps  are  more  expensive  than  priests.’  Anticipating,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Irisli  Presbyterians  might  put  in  their  claim  to  a 
similar  provision,  he  thus  dexterously  evades  the  conclusion. 

‘  Tlu'  two  cases  stand  on  grounds  j)erfectly  distinct.  The  Dis¬ 
senters  either  never  had  an  endowment,  or  had  «»ne  from  which  they 
have  voluntarily  secetled.  The  Irish  Catholic  Church  had  inice  an 
ample  endowment,  which  has  Ikhmi  taken  from  it,  under  circumstances 
which  could  not  have  i»ecurred  if  the  governments  <»f  Kngland  and 
Ireland  had  Ihhmi  separate.  Every  one  must  jKTceive  the  dilference 
lietweeii  an  act  of  liberality  and  an  act  of  justice;  lK*tween  a  gift  ami 
a  restitution.  Ihit,  waiving  the  (jnestion  of  right,  wc  are  content  tc» 
rest  the  propriety  of  a  pn»vision  for  the  Irish  Catholic  (’hurth  on  the 
simple  ground  of  its  utility  ;  as  a  remedy  for  a  great  and  growing 
evil ;  as  a  remedy  for  a  stale  of  society  of  which  the  immediate  effects 
are  most  mischievmis,  and  the  inevitable  consecpiences  destructive, 
fict  it  be  shewn  that  evils  or  dangers,  i‘(|ual,  t»r  even  approaching 
to  these,  arise  from  the  absence  of  a  ])ioviKion  for  the  Dissenters, 
and  we  will  advt>cate  one,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice.’  pj).  12(i,  127* 

Assuredly,  the  English  Dissenters  will  never  call  upon  him, 
or  any  one  else,  to  beeome  their  advocate  in  this  res]>eet.  Still, 
their  not  desiring  and  not  being  willing  to  accept  a  state  ])ro- 
vision  for  their  ministers,  cannot  alieet  their  e(|uitable  claims. 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  Uoman  Catholics  themselves  do  not 
desire  this  measure;  and  that  they  would  not  be  satislied  with 
it.  'riiis  Writer  represents  it  as  a  sore  ‘  injury’  to  the  Uoman 
(’atholie  ])opulation,  that  they  are  ^forced  to  suj)port  their  own 
religious  teachers.’  Yet,  of  this  injury  they  do  not  complain: 
all  that  they  resent  is,  the  being  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
ministers  of  a  church  to  which  they  do  not  l)elong.  In  like 
manner.  Dissenters  regard  it  as  neitluT  an  injury  nor  a  griev¬ 
ance,  to  l)e  ‘forced’  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  own 
pastors,  since  that  force  is  one  of  ])urely  moral,  not  political 
obligation,  from  which  they  would  deem  it  an  evil  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

Hut  what  is  to  be  done  with  Ireland  ?  Can  it  be  denied,  tliat 
tin  Tc  is  much  that  is  specious  and  jdausible  in  this  W  riter’s 
argument; — that  there  is  much  to  1k'  said  in  favour  of  his  scheme 
on  the  score  of  equity  and  worldly  prudence?  \\q  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  see  no  escape  from  his  conclusions,  but  one  altenia- 
tive.  Wliat  that  other  remedy  is,  we  could  scarcely  have  dared 
t()  whisper;  but  the  Writer  who  assumes  the  signature  of  Lenio, 
bluntly  comes  to  the  point:  ‘  Let  the  Protestant  (’hurch  Esta- 
‘  blishment  cease  to  be,  and  Ireland  will  revive;  Roman  (’aiho- 
‘  licism  will  be  met  on  e<]ual  ground,  and  whatever  is  truth  will 
‘  conquer.’ 
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‘  It  wants  Imt  a  .vivacious  anil  lx»M  priino  ininistor  tn  s;iy  to  tlu* 
>.ti|H'niliaru*s  of  the  Irish  (Muireh — “  My  lords  ami  ‘ieiitlemeii,  the 
(*hurch  Kstahlishineiit  in  Ireland  is  over  ;  hut  you  shall  suffer  no 
wrong.  The  state  which,  in  its  wisdom  and  right  authority,  decrees 
that  your  functions  shall  tviiM*,  in  its  justice  j^irovides  that  all  j)eeu- 
niarv  engagements  with  you  shall  he  rigidly  tulfilled.  Without  lia¬ 
bility  to  ahalements,  therefore,  yiuir  incomes  henceforth  are  secure. 
If,  in  future,  you  preach  the  (losjH'l,  it  is  not  of  constraint,  htit  of 
free-will."  Let  hut  a  prime  minister  of  England  s;iy  this,  and  let 
principalities  and  juiwers  denounce  and  rage  as  it  may  jilrase  them, 
let  the  existence  of  adecpiate  resources  for  the  scheme,  without  bur¬ 
dening  the  empire,  Ik'  denied,  the  united  ptniple  will  uphold  him — the 
|M*oj»le  that,  through  its  representatives,  consented  to  pay  twenty 
millions  to  the  planters — the  jH‘ople,  hHiking  forward  to  the  reduction 
of  the  military  ami  |Mdice  force  that  now  vex  and  demoralize  Ireland, 
will  ratify  the  eng;igement  and  see  it  fulfilled,  and  Ireland  will  he, 
what  it  is  m»t  now,  accessible  to  light  and  truth.  Hut  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  determine  to  medicate  whether  the  patient  will  or  nill,  and  in 
onler  to  lessen  her  |H)wer  of  resistance,  shall  propose  to  gag  or  para¬ 
lyze  her  advm'ates,  by  making  them  pensioners  on  its  bounty;  in  a 
word,  if  the  gtivernmeiit,  the  government  that  legislatively  afhrms 
Homan  ('atholicism  to  he  erri»r,  pn>pose  to  pay  the  Catholic  priesthcuKl 
out  of  the  public  purse, — let  the  people  denounce  a  scheme  so  mon- 
strons,  so  inconsistent,  so  self-cmidemning.  Lei  them  say,  Homan 
(’allmlics  and  Protestants  alike — let  them  say  that,  while  resolved 
that  cmiseience  shall  he  frix’,  the  just  wt»rk  shall  he  imhdited  only  t(» 
hitman  able  means,  nor  truth  he  compromised  to  U])hold  its  semblance. 

‘  'Fhe  writer  eannot  hut  he  aware  with  what  scorn  by  some,  ami  with 
what  anger  by  others,  his  proposition  ti»  annul  tlie  Protestant  Estah- 
lisiimeiit  in  Ireland  will  he  received.  Hut  if  tlie  parlies  who  will  he 
thus  indignant  and  angry  knew  how  careful  he  is  to  tliscrimiuate  be¬ 
tween  tliem  and  their  system,  how  anxious  to  avoid  any  breach  of 
('hristian  charity — him*  ready  to  do  honour  to  all  excellence  when*ver 
fotiml,  they  would  not  only  forgive,  hut  justify,  his  cjprcssion  of  an 
opinion,  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  would  then  see  could  have  been 
uttered  only  in  oln'dience  tt»  a  stern  conviction  l)oth  of  its  truth  ami 
im|>ortance.  If  llu>se  ]nirties  can  suIhIuc  their  emotions  so  far  as  their 
own  pretensions  to  reason  and  truth  demand,  if,  in  fine,  they  will  he 
catuiul^  they  will  siv  that  nothing  has  Ihvu  propost'd  that  men  of  ho- 
m»ur  and  religion  should  refust*.  'Fransfer  tlie  (piestion,  and  let  it  he, 
shall  England,  numbering  seven  Protestants,  or  mon*,  t<*  one  (’atlndic, 
Ih*  forcibly  ehargt'd  with  the  support  tif  a  ('atholic  hierarchy.^  Every 
Protestant  is  revoltetl.  Hut,  if  justly,  why?  Is  it  because  Homan 
('atholieism  is  error Then  the  same  sort  of  moral  shock  must  he  ex- 
]>erienet'd  by  the  ptxiiile  of  Ireland,  since,  in  their  apprehension.  Pro- 
tcstantisiH  is  error.  Hut,  it  is  argued,  in  reply  to  this,  they  mistake, 
it  is  not  so,  and  therefore  may  Im*  latrj'ttlh^  im|M)si'd  upon  them.  Then 
OMise,  henceforth,  all  declamations  against  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  ! 
For  if  J*n*lestants  ow/y  may  claim  public  sup|Mirt  for  their  religion,  it 
is  not  the  assumption  of  iul'aUibiUttf  that  is  wrong,  but  its  assumption 
by  any  save  Protestants.  Hut  are  English  Protestants  justly  revolted 
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Hi  tlie  itK*;i  of  ii  Htunaii  ('atholic  hierarchy  being  forcilily  nphehl 
.niioiigst  them,  its  adherents  bt'ing  only  as  tme  to  eight?  ^Iust  not 
Ireland,  then,  he  the  same?  Yes  ;  the  same,  that  is, revulttHi  ! 
Tin'll  what  remains,  but  to  decree  justice ^  to  relieve  Ireland  from  her 
harden,  and,  by  equitable  laws,  securing  to  all  equal  and  iHTfiTt  reli¬ 
gious  treedom,  and  full  protection  in  well-doing,  to  give  her  the  peace 
for  which  she  sighs,  and  which  it  is  notv  only  a  cruel  mockery  of  her 
slate  to  s;iy,  she  has  no  taste  to  enjoy. 

‘  Some  zealous  Protestants  will  say»  is  this  faithfulness  to  the  (mhI  of 
truth,  to  withdraw  llis  standard  from  the  held,  and  abandon  it  to  1 1  is 
foes  ?  The  question  may  be  met  by  another.  Is  it  doing  so  ?  liesides 
Mich  an  enquiry  is  a  return  to  the  argument  already  disposetl  of.  If 
justice  require  that  a  Protestant  Church  establishment  shall  no  longer 
Ih*  forci'il  upon  Ireland,  to  withdraw  it  is  a  duty  to  be  done  at  atl 
events;  it  is  to  itinif  the  (iial  of  truth.  And  is  Ifc  not  to  be  trusted  ? 
.\re  llis  dictates  to  he  slighted  becausi*  their  consistency  with  human 
notions  of  expediency  and  the  requirements  of  llis  cause  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  ?  Hut  to  the  point.  Will  the  clergy,  secured  in  their  incomes, 
the  friends  of  religion  every  where  free  and  unembarrassc'd  in  their 
niovi'inents,  cease  to  feel  any  interest  in  IrelamPs  spiritual  welfare? 
Will  not  every  clergyman,  able  and  willing  to  ])reach,  Ih'  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  he  open  to  invitation,  to  that  end,  from  any  W'ho  would  ask 
him  ?  Will  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  now  so  largely  and  ge¬ 
nerously  sacrifice  of  their  personal  projierty,  and  so  lilM^rally  act  ujmui 
the  voluntary  jirinciple  in  furtherance  of  divine  truth,  be  inactive  wlien 
all  will  depend  upon  free-will  offering  and  spontaneous  exertion  ?  How 

iinphilosophical !  How  libellous  the  thought !  * 

•  •  •  • 

‘  Consider  lastly,  that  the  withdrawment  of  the  Protestant  Ksta- 
hlishinent  is  the  only  security  against  the  establishment  of  its  rival. 
Alarmists  denounce  the  spread  of  liberalism,  jK*rhaps,  in  some  views, 
not  without  reason.  For,  should  it  ever  happen  that  the  government 
become  indifferent  to  religion,  and  take  upon  itself  to  aflirm,  at  least 
practically,  that  one  creed  is  as  giMnl  as  another,  it  will  make  noscrnple 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  “Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,"  ])oliticians,  in  esta¬ 
blishing  the  religion  which  is  that  of  the  majority,  because  it  is  such, 
and  the  Homan  Catholic,  in  such  a  case,  may  su{)ersede  the  Protestant. 
This  is  so  |)ossible,  nay,  the  flagitious  pnqmsal  to  pay  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  priests  out  of  tlie  public  purse,  renders  it  so  probable,  that  the 
only  security  against  it  is  to  decree  that  there  shall  be  no  established 
religion  at  all,  but  that  all  religious  teachers  shall  be  fully  and  alike 

protected,  and  equally  regarded  by  the  civil  law.* 

•  *  «  •  •  • 

‘  Hut  some  jierhaps  will  return  to  the  cry  of  “  reform,"  and  say,  had 
this  iM'en  projMised  instead  of  “  dissolution,"  we  should  have  joined  in 
it.  Hut  what  imaginable  reform  would  avail  ?  If,  for  instance,  it 
should  be  proposed  to  exempt  those  districts  from  ecclesiastical  burdens 
where  there  is  not  alnive  a  certain  numlier  of  Protestants ;  the  affixing  re¬ 
lief  to  a  minimum  of  Protestants  would  only  oiM'ratc  as  a  premium  to 
Homan  Catholic  zeal,  and  set  ingenuity  to  work  to  bring  alNint  the  re¬ 
quired  condition.  It  would  incite,  because  it  would  promise  to  reward. 
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ihf  spirit  of  persiH'iition  ; — “  make  tlie  residence  of  Proti*stants  intule- 
nibk%  and  ue  shall  have  our  end." — Truly  enviable  state  of  the  luckless 
few  who  should  lie  regarded  as  the  instruments  of  injtistice,  and  the 
olistacU^  to  lilierty  !  Such  a  reform  its  would  pacify  Ireland  is  iw- 
jiracticaltif,  and  the  only  security,  or  chance  for  the  maintenance  of 
l*roiestant  liberty,  is  to  leave  Protestants  to  their  own  resources  as 
memlRTH  in  common  of  the  InkIv'  {aditic,  and,  as  such,  Julltf,  but,  as 
such,  only  eligible  to  the  Ciuniimn  benefits  and  protection  assured  to  all 
alike  by  a  just  administration  of  equal  laws.’  j>p.  15 — 28. 

\\c  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  single  remark  of  our  own 
to  these  extended  citations.  Our  readers  have  now  the  case  fairly 
Indore  them,  pro  and  von.  Lenio  writes  like  a  ])ioiis  and  thought- 
l*ul  man,  having  no  ])arty  object  to  serve ;  and  whatever  may  lie 
thought  of  bis  opinions,  no  fault  can  be  found  with  his  spirit 
or  intentions. 

’I'be  Author  of  the  Letter  on  National  Property  treats  of 
various  other  to})ies  ;  in  ])articular,  of  the  question  of  Municipal 
Ueforin,  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  the 
Ktjyal  Prerogative,  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  House  of 
Lords  into  harmonious  co-ojieration  with  a  Ueformed  House  of 
Umnmons,  and  sundry  matters  to  which  we  cannot  now  advert. 
\Ve  have  conllned  our  attention  to  his  main  subject,  In'cause  it 
must  lie  the  grand  question  of  the  Session.  Vet,  Sir  Uobert  Peel 
does  not  ap]»roaeh  it,  either  in  bis  Address,  or  in  bis  Speech. 
’The  wily  Haronet  tells  us,  that  be  will  correct  proved  abuses, 
and  redress  real  grievances, — that  he  will  not  o])pose  this,  ami 
that  he  will  consider  of  that ;  but  not  a  word  about  the  Irish  tithe  ! 
Sir  UoluTt,  Sir  UoIkti,  what  will  you  do  with  the  Irish  C'hurch.^ 

’The  news])apers  are  lilleil  with  speculations  res])ecting  a  forth¬ 
coming  ministerial  project  of  Uhureli  lleform,  which  is  to  jdacc 
the  b'.stahlishment  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever,  and  to  leave  all 
Dissenters  without  excuse!  Does  Sir  llolnrt  dream  that  this 
measure  will  so  amuse  the  ])ublic  mind  as  to  divert  all  attention 
from  the  wrongs  and  claims  of  Ireland  }  Why  was  the  late  (Ca¬ 
binet  dismissed?  'I'liis  fpivsfiort  must  rewire  an  anstrer.  Not 
all  the  sjH'cial  ]>leading  and  eUH|uent  sophistry  in  the  world  can 
reconcile  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  ])eople  of  Lngland,  that 
a  ministry  should  be  dismissed  by  a  ca])ricious  exercise  of  ])re- 
rogative,  and  Parliament  make  no  inquiry  into  the  cause.  ‘  If  a 
‘  minister  were  to  hold  office  at  the  caprice  of  the  Court,’  it  is 
justly  remarked,  ‘the  ('ourt,  not  Parliament,  would  1k'  the  field 
‘  on  which  the  Imttles  for  power  would  be  fought.’  The  system 
of  administration  would  then,  in  the  words  of  llurkc,  ‘  be  o])cn 
‘  to  continual  shocks  and  changes,  iqHm  the  ])rinciplcs  of  the 
‘  meanest  calwl  and  the  most  contemptible  intrigue.’  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Irish  Church  Wiis  the  sunk  rock  iqxm  which 
the  late  Administration  foundered.  Does  Sir  UoIkti  flatter  him- 
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S4*lt‘  that  the  spring-tide  of  ])opidarity  will  bear  him  harmless 
over  that  insidious  danger  ?  Successive  C'ahincts  have  In'cn  de- 
stroyed  by  the  difliculty  of  dealing  with  this  subject.  Then 
have  we  not  a  right  to  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  How  does  the 
new  Ministry  pro|)osc  to  meet  the  difficulty  ?  Sir  Hol)ert  is  a 
man  of  cxjx'dicnts,  not  of  principles.  We  give  him  credit  for 
meaning  to  act  up  to  his  new  professions ;  but  he  seems  to  us 
neither  t<»  understand  the  difficulties  of  his  |K)sition,  nor  to  Ix' 
ahlc  to  take  the  direct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  of 
legislative  reform,  which  characterize  the  statesman.  His  policy 
is  limited  to  ])leasing  this  party,  and  neutralising  that, — gaining 
here  a  vote,  and  there  an  adherent, — propitiating  the  C’hurch  and 
cajoling  the  Dissenters ; — but  this  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  Legislation  must  now  fairly -grapple  with  the  ques¬ 
tions,  w  ith  all  their  difficulties,  which  are  involved  in  the  pending 
io|)ics  of  debate,  and  which  include  the  fundamental  principles 
of  gf)vernmcnt.  What  will  Sir  Robert  Peel  do  with  the  Iriah 
Chureh  ? 


Art,  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  IVilliain  Uenrtf  Ansras.  ordaincMl  a 
Missi(»nary  to  Seafaring  Men,”  ^lay  1 1,  lb22.  By  the  Hev. 
F.  A.  ('ox,  LJj.l).,  Honorary  Member  of  the  UIukIc  island  His¬ 
torical  Society,  ike.  ike.  12mo.  Price  ds.  Ix)ndon,  IBB4. 

^pilli  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
*  House  of  Angas,  of  which  Dr.  ('ox  has  given  us  a  few  brief 
historical  notices.  But  William  Henry  Angas  has  higher  claims 
to  ])uhlic  esteem  than  his  ancestry.  His  true  nobility  was  in  his 
eliaracter.  This  was  formed  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and 
hy  that  Divine  influence  which  alone  can  impart  the  substantial 
excellence  of  holy  principle,  of  sanctified  and  devoted  energy  in 
advancing  the  Ix'st  interests  of  mankind. 

William  Henry  Angas  was  born  at  Ncwcastlc-ujxm-Tyne,  on 
the  f)th  of  October,  IJBl.  At  a  very  early  imncxl  he  displayed, 
says  his  biographer,  ‘  an  activity  and  vigour  of  mind,  which,  in 
‘  after  years,  grew  into  great  energy  of  character.’  His  own  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  in  which  religious  impressions  first  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  heart,  and  the  motlc  of  tlicir  o|x?ration,  is  simple, 
and  shews  how  God  can  reveal  to  balx*s  what  he  is  pleased  to 
withhold  from  the  wise  and  prudent.  His  education  had  been 
conducted  with  a  view  to  his  entering  upm  the  legal  profession  ; 
hut  when  the  time  arriveil  for  determining  the  question  of  his 
future  course  of  life,  he  declined  the  law,  alleging  at  the  time, 
‘  that  he  had  heard  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  an  honest  man 
‘  to  pursue  that  calling.’  The  one  he  chose  was  equally  dan¬ 
gerous,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  while  it  every  moment  exposed 
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his  life  to  the  most  imminent  |>enl.  At  his  own  request  ‘  he  wns 
‘  htiumi  appnmtice  to  the  sea,'  ami  soon  ‘  <^ew  partial  to  the  pro- 
‘  tession,  ami  to  the  class  of  men  who  followed  it.'  'The  scenes 
around  him,  however,  he  soon  discovered,  were  most  uncongenial 
with  the  px»wth  of  pielv,  and  for  a  time  threatened  its  extinction. 

‘  I  was  not  now/  he  savs,  ‘  where  family  prayer  was  wont  to  lie 
‘  made,  nor  within  the  intiuence  of  a  pious  example,  nor  within 
‘  the  reach  of  the  stateti  means  of  i^ace;  hut  on  an  element  where 
'*  no  spiritual  verdure  was  seen  to  quicken.'  'I'he  sad  effects  that 
iH'came  too  visible  in  his  s])irit  and  deportment,  were  at  length 
happily  counteracted.  Several  accidents,  so  common  t(»  those  who 
do  their  business  on  the  great  waters,  occurred  both  to  himself 
anil  others,  which  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  declension  and 
wretclietlness,  checking,  as  he  says,  ‘  a  wandering  heart,  lead- 
'  ing  it  hack  again  and  again  to  a  throne  of  grace,  and  making  to 
‘  flow  afresh  the  tear  of  godly  sorrow.’  lUit  every  thing  at  sea  is 
not  unfavourable  to  devotion,  es|>ecially  where  its  flame  has  been 
])reviouslv  kindled. 

‘  It  is  wonderful,’  Dr.  (^o\  verv  jnstlv  remarks,  *  how  (nnl  has  s«‘t 
one  thing  over  against  another  ;  so  that  if  the  maritime  profession 
\h\  in  iiiuiiv  or  most  of  its  services,  singnlarlv  nnpropitious  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  mind  jnst  emerged  from  darkness  to  light,  the  intervals  of 
leisure  and  the  op|H»rtnnitics  for  rcticction  which  it  affords,  may  !m'  re¬ 
garded  ;is  furnishing  a  nmnlerhahuicing  advantage.  The  solitude  of 
the  night-watch — the  magnificence  of  the  o’eri-.inopving  heavens,  in 
which  every  star  has  a  voice  s|K‘aking  from  the  depths  of  space — the 
trampiillity  of  the  moonlight  sea,  or  the  roar  and  stir  and  mightv  toss¬ 
ings  iif  the  tenq)est-driven  ocean  —  the  verv  sense  of  distance  from 
other  created  things,  and  of  insignificance  and  helplessnes.s  amid.st  vast 
and  nncontrollahle  |M)wers— thesi*,  and  a  thousand  other  incentives  to 
solemn  imHlitation,  are  adapted  to  n*c;dl  the  wandering  lu'art,  and  rc- 
impress  the  forgotten  lessmis  of  wisdom  and  truth.  Such,  at  least, 
apjH'urs  to  have  the  effect  ujkmi  this  occasion.’ 

It  stH'ins  from  the  scanty  diK'uments  whicli  liave  Ihh'U  pre¬ 
served,  that  William  Henry  Angjw  went  to  sea  on  three  expe- 
rimenul  voyages — to  Memel,  Uiga,  and  ^Stockholm.  On  the 
thinl  he  was  capturc^l  by  a  French  jmivaUxT,  taken  to  a  French 
orison,  from  which  he  made  a  vain  effort  to  cscajH.*,  hut  w;is  at 
last  rcstoreil  to  his  native  country  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners; 
hut  just  at  the  moment,  when  those  indescribiible  emotions  of  de¬ 
light  which  agitate  the  Imsom  at  the  sweet  thought  of  home, 
had  almost  o\er|H>wertxl  his  reason,  he  was  presseil,  and  forctxl 
imnunliately  on  l>uard  a  king's  shi})-of-war  !  When  shall  this  relic 
of  a  cruel  ami  barbarian  policy  cease*  to  disgrace  a  civilized  and 
('hristian  land  From  this  |)eril  he  was  also  delivered.  Hut 
his  mental  exercises  during  these  stninge  and  painful  vicissitudes 
were  peculiarly  severe.  His  religious  principles  and  feelings 
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fliictuatnU  till  they  seemed  aImmU  t«>  lose  theimicdveK  in  the  Cf>r- 
niptions  of  a  heart,  dm*itfiil  and  desperately  wiekcxl. 

\r\v  circumstanws,’"  lu*  snys,  ‘  "  bronjjht  ulonjj  with  them 
their  new  temptations,  anil  not  laan^  siitlieiently  on  my  piard,  and 
livinjj  tis»  much  in  the  ne^liTt  of  prayer,  I  often  fell,  and  pierreil  my- 
.self  throu^h  with  many  sorrows.  Ami  often  the  TiMUpter  wotild  say. 

-  ‘  Wliy  should  you  orieve  and  jfive  way  to  tles|)ondinc  ft*nrs,  when 
all  yotir  pjist  «*xj>erience  has  only  proved  that  sin  was  more  than  a 
match  for  you  If  (ohI  has  decn*ed  to  save  you,  nothing  wotdd  pre¬ 
vent  him.  To  hM>k,  therefore,  lH*yond  this,  would  only  embitter  the 
present  life,  without  hm’iiit  of  fametit  to  that  which  is  to  come,' 
Hut  Hope,  in  her  season,  would  ns  often  return,  and  la^nr  me 
alswe  all  these  su^estions ;  whilst  in  dt's|amdin^  moments,  the  case 
of  Peter's  fall  and  restoration  has  Ikm'ii  more  than  once  a  souri*e 
of  much  encouragement.  At  other  times  I  was  led  to  Isdieve  that 
the  evil  hiy  in  a  seafaring  life,  from  its  Immiii^  so  unfavodndde  to 
reli{;itm  ;  that  therein  must  1m^  the  chief  cause  of  ail  my  wander- 
in  i;s  from  the  ways  of  (mkI;  and  that  in  any  other  situation,  where 
temptations  to  sin  were  less  frequent,  I  should  Ik»  the  l)etter  able  ti» 
live  in  a  manner  more  acceptable  to  him.  I’nder  this  impression, 
tluTefore,  I  acted  upon  the  last  resoliitiofi,  in  quitting  the  maritime 
pursuits  for  some  other.  Whatever  circumstances  mi^ht  lie  connected 
ivith  this  rash  st(‘p,  it  is  known  to  Him  who  knows  all  things,  that 
the  ])rincipal  cause  was,  that  of  a  \vounded  spirit.  On  more  mature 
rvflectitui,  however.  1  was  led  to  see  my  error,  and  to  sf*c  that  the  true 
(^uise  of  all  the  evil  was  to  Ik*  found  in  my  own  heart ;  and  go  where 
1  would,  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  this  htnirt  must  go  along  with  me. 
Hence  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  sism  returned  to  the  sphere  in  which 
Proviilence  had  placed  me." ' 

A  s|)ccial  work  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by  the  (ireat 
Head  of  the  church;— a  sphere  of  useful  exertion,  in  which  the 
sympathies,  and  the  habits  of  a  sailor,  his  enterpritie,  his  con- 
teinj)t  of  danger,  and  his  generosity  were  peculiarly  required.  A 
sailor,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  he  should  become.  He  soon 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  and  after  encountering  various 
|H*rils,  and  among  them  shipwreck,  under  circumstance!  the  most, 
appalling,  he  at  length  ‘  desisted  from  the  sea,  and  acted  as  ship's 
*  husband  on  land.'  It  was  during  this  |)eriod  of  comparative 
tramjuillitv,  that  his  religious  character  matured  into  one  of  su¬ 
perior  excellence.  His  increased  intercourse  with  pt'rsons  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  ardent  piety  o]K?rated  powerfully  on  his  heart,  and 

‘  “  I  Wgan,"  he  observes,  “  to  feel  un  increasing  desire  to  Jive  more 
than  I  had  hitherto  done  to  the  glory  of  (rod,  in  the  good  of  my  fellow 
men.  With  such  a  feeling  on  my  mind,  and  with  such  opportunities 
as  I  had  every  day,  and  had  had  from  a  boy,  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  almndoneil  condition  of  seafaring  men  in  general,  it  will  not  Ik* 
a  matter  of  stirprise  that,  MMUier  or  later,  I  should  have  been  brought 
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to  coiii(Mi(%iiiuiiate  that  clans  in  pirticnlur  with  an  eye  of  more  than 
coininoii  coiiifNisHioii,  ami  one  acc<impani«Ml  with  the  corresjximlinjj  de- 
nire  of  iKHroiniii^,  in  one  way  •»r  am»ther,  instrumental  to  their  salva- 
turn. 


Secular  concems,  in  which  he  was  for  several  years  actively 
eiiipluyeil,  in  a  ^reat  measure  ])revente<l  this  desire  from  mani¬ 
festing  itself,  except  in  occasional  visits  to  *  various  sea])orts,  for 
‘  the  pur|iose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  (lod  amongst  sailors,  hy 
‘  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  the  distribution  of  hihles 
‘  and  tracts,  and  occasional  addresses.’  Rut  the  long  wished  for 
hour  at  lengtli  arriveti,  when  he  could  ‘  thankfully  give  the  part- 
‘  ing  hand  to  everv  earthly  consideration,’  and  give  himself  ‘  en- 
‘  tirely  to  him  from  whom  proceed  all  holy  desires  and  just  views 
‘  w  ithout  reserve,  or  one  lingering  look  Indiind.’  Accordingly,  he 
devoted  himself  to  pre])aratory  studies,  various  courses  of  which 
he  pursueil  at  the  Mdinhurgh  I  ’^niversity  with  characteristic  ar- 
tlour.  With  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  his  frien^ls,  he  s])ent 
one  or  two  years  at  Brussels,  in  comparative  seclusion,  studying 
the  chissics,  aiul  particularly  the  Dutch  and  French  languages,  for 
the  esjHJcial  purjK)se  of  subserving  the  spiritual  interests  of  sailors 
tm  the  sea-coast  of  France  and  Holland;  this  object  he  continued  to 
pursue  at  Hottenlam  and  at  /eist.  While  at  the  latter  ])lace,  the 
constancy  and  the  |H)wer  of  his  principles  of  self-denial  were  put 
to  a  severe  test ;  but  they  triumphed,  and  he  refused  acce])ting  a 
station  of  grt*at  hi»nour  and  emolument,  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
a  humble  missionary  to  his  pimr  ]H*rishing  brethren  of  the  sea. 
Having  pri»ceedcil  to  the  continent  at  first  with  the  express  view  of 
()uallfv ing  himself,  by  the  actpiisitioir  of  foreign  languages,  to 
‘  laUntr  in  a  particular  branch  of  service,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it, 
‘  and  the  desire  to  advance  tlie  s))irituai  welfare  of  the  maritime 
‘  |>opulation  of  his  «>wn  and  other  countries,  entwined  itself  with 
*  his  most  cherisheil  and  anxious  solicitudes.  'This  love  to 
'  souls  made  him  a  moral  hero  ;  and  he  acted  both  ]nously  and 
‘  nobly  in  placiiig  all  earthly  consideratiims  on  the  altar  of  con- 
‘  science,  to  present  them  in  sacrifiiv  to  (iod.’  (Fagt'  H).) 

Mr.  .\ngas  united  himself  with  the  Baptist  church,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Bip}>on,  and  having  thus 
identified  himself  with  this  ilenomination,  he  naturally  pursued 
his  catholic  plans  of  usefulness,  in  harmony  and  conne.xion  with 
it.  'riius,  in  IB:20,  with  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  India,  he  visited  Hollaiul,  the  Baptist  .Missionary 
SiKiety,  of  which  they  were  the  appointeil  iigents,  desiring  to 
establish  more  intimate  relations  with  tlieir  friends  of  kindrtHl  sen¬ 
timent  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Ward  Simn  returned,  leaving  his  co¬ 
adjutor  Indiiiid  him,  who  determined  to  ))ursue  bis  course  tiirougii 
North  11  oliaiui.  His  plan  was  to  piuss  northwards  as  far  as  the 
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isl  ;in(i  of  Texol,  whorr  the  HaptistR  are  mimeroiig ;  thence  to 
cross  tlie  Ziiyder  Zee,  and  land  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Frioii- 
laiid ;  to  proceed  north-eastwards  to  Oroningen ;  and  return 
southwards  to  the  l>orders  of  (fermany.  'Fhis  plan  he  executed, 
as  far  as  rr|)cated  attacks  of  fever  and  general  ill-health  |>er- 
mitted.  'Fhc  results,  as  to  information  acquired  and  correspond¬ 
ences  opened  with  the  Mennonites,  a  most  interesting  and  nu- 
mero'us  class  of  continental  Baptists,  were  exceedingly  valuable 
and  important. 

In  pursuance  of  his  first  purpose,  Mr.  Angas,  u])on  his  return 
from  the  continent,  sought  the  earliest  op]K>rtunity  of  taking  up 
Ills  residence  in  the  neigh bourhocKi  of  the  (’ollege  at  Stepney, 
that  he  might  obtain  some  instruction  in  theology,  preparatory  to 
more  stateil  ministerial  engagements.  Having  ailopted  this  plan, 
and  acted  upon  it  for  some  time  with  his  usual  assiduity  and  suc¬ 
cess,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  he  thus  descrilx's  the  state  of  his 
mind,  relative  to  the  one  great  subject  that  interested  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  After  alluding  to  his  stu¬ 
dies,  as  laying  the  foundation  for  a  solid  and  useftd  super- 
tructure,  he  says  : — 

‘  Tlie  next  consideration  then  is,  what  and  where  shall  lie  my  future 
scene  and  sphere  of  action  }  In  coming  t<»  a  decision  u|)on  so  im{>ort- 
ant  a  question,  after  long  delilM*ration  and  much  prayer  on  my  part, 
the  oidv  consideration  with  me,  it  s<*ems,  ought  to  Im*  simply  this— not 
uluTc  and  how  I  shall  lH*st  advance  my  secular  interests — nor  where 
.md  how  I  should  promote  mv  own  personal  ease  or  ciimfort  nor 
wliere  or  in  what  way  I  shall  acquire  to  myself  the  largest  share  of 
popidarity  jis  a  preacher  or  as  a  scholar, — hut  where  and  how  I  may 
win  most  souls  to  (’hrist  ;  and  so  to  labour  for  him  as  to  deserve  from 
his  lips,  at  the  last  and  terrible  day  of  (hwl,  this  reward  :  Well  done, 
thou  2o<Mi  and  faithful  servant  !  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  L<»rd." 

‘  With  this  view  of  the  case  lad’ore  me,  and  under  the  influence  of 
motives  in  some  small  degrc»e,  I  hope,  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  it,  I  have  been  led  to  consider  the  following  as  the  hauling  parts  of 
»  plan  of  future  labour,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  him  who  disposes 
dl  things  wisely,  is  most  likely  to  embrace  and  ensure  the  largest  share 
of  usefulness  in  the  work  to  which  I  haye  set  my  hiind.  First,  by  the 
'^race  of  (iml,  I  giye  myself  up  to  his  s<*rvice,  with  a  s|H*cial  view  to  the 
piritiial  welfare  of  S4*afaring  men  :  1.  By  preaching  the  word  among 
them  in  the  principal  H4*a-|)orta  and  along  the  coast  ;  2.  Visiting  shipa, 
Hritish  and  Foreign,  and  distributing  the  scriptures  and  tracts  among 
them.  Secondly,  to  unite  with  the  raii.se  of  seamen  that  of  the  Baptist 
mission  on  the  continent,  chieHy  as  mv  seafaring  lab<Nirs  may  call 
me  there. 

*  The  reasons  with  which  such  a  course  of  lalioiir  as  the  above,  with 
regard  to  myself,  stand  connected,  will,  I  think,  appear  such  as  might 
Ih*  expected  of  me  to  ikssign.  These  are,  1st,  B4»cau.se  seafaring  men 
.ire  known  to  all  the  world  in  general,  and  to  me  as  one  of  that  clast  in 
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fmrticular,  to  Ik*  inon*  cicstitutt*  of  the  ^>spel  than  any  other  clasa  of 
men.  2ii(llv.  That  a  far  greater  |>ro|M>rtion  of  them  are  swept  into 
elernitv  than  other  men  !)y  pn*mature  (knith. — ikily,  None  is  s«»  likely 
to  feel  for  them  ;is  one  who  has  himM*lf  l)et*n  an  eye-witness  to  thedan- 
pTs,  hardships  and  sutferiii*^  which  are  inseparable  fn»m  their  lot  ; 
and  having  from  a  bov  lK*eii  accustiuiied  to  their  habits  and  line  of  life, 
none  more  pro|K*r  to  enter  into  all  the  circumstances  of  their  life  ;  and 
coiiHi'quently,  the  nmst  tit  to  exhort,  to  warn,  to  admonish,  and  to  con¬ 
sole  them  in  the  ^reat  thinjr*  of  salvation. — 4thly,  IJecause  of  the 
paramount  ilesire  I  feel,  lK*yond  any  other  class  of  men,  that  they 
shouhl  !h*  made  partakers  with  mysi*lf  of  the  hi*avenly  gift ;  of  which 
I  trust  the  Lord  has,  in  much  mercy,  given  me  to  taste. — .5thly,  This 
ilesire  is  the  same  which  alone  inHuenci'd  me  to  Iwive  all  secular  pn>- 
s|K*cts  b»r  their  sakes. — tJthly,  That  I  have  reason  to  Inilieve  thisdi*Mire 
was  of  (hsl,  from  the  circumstance  (»f  my  having  bivn  enabled  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all,  from  other  (juarters,  which  promised  so  much  more  of 
what  the  world  calls  giHnl  and  great,  than  it  seems  likely  for  me  to 
reidis4*  in  the  line  of  duty  before  me. — Jthly  and  lastly,  Because  lie, 
from  wlmm  all  giMnl  desires  How,  stH*ms  S4»  remarkably  to  have  ])aved 
the  way  for  me,  since  I  rtrst  thought  of  his  service,  by  raising  up  arks 
in  ilitferent  S4*a-p<»rt  towns,  causing  several  societies  to  Ik*  formed — and 
is  forming  nmre  ;  all  which  stvm  in  the  plainest  manner  to  say  to  me, 
“  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.’  And  besides  all  this  I  am  ])ersuaded, 
that  when  true  religion  shall  lu'cnme  more  general  among  the  seafaring 
classes,  they  will  be  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  rause  of  missions 
in  the  ditferent  parts  t»f  the  world  where  their  profession  from  time  to 
time  cidls  them  to  visit. 

*  Hut  there  is  one  (piestion  which  may  ])rojH*rly  arise  to  you  out  of 
all  this :  “Whence  am  1  to  draw  my  secular  support?"  1  have  no 
i»ther  n‘]>ly  to  give  to  this,  than,  “  Out  of  my  own  funds  for  the  pre¬ 
sent."  Do  imt  infer  from  this,  that  I  am  of  opinion  the  lalwiurer 
is  m»t  worthy  of  his  secular  hire.  I  l)elieve  on  the  contrary  he  is,  and 
that  if  {Missible  more  so  than  a  workman  in  any  other  line.  But  then 
at  the  same  time,  1  limit  this  to  r.ises  where  there  is  no  other  adequate 
means  of  supj>ort.  As  to  mys4*lf,  1  am  as  yet  without  any  family  in- 
cumbnince :  and  the  interest  of  what  is  my  own  is  abundant  for  me ; 
which,  in  my  exjH*nditure  1  never  have,  nor  ever  intend  to  exceed.' 


In  this  spirit,  so  cnliglitened,  so  devout,  and  so  generous,  Mr. 
.\ngas  was  publicly  ordained  as  a  C'bristian  Missionary  to  seafaring 
men.  'I'he  solemnity  ttmk  place  on  lK)ard  the  Floating  (’ha|H*l  at 
Bristol,  on  Wetinesday  evening,  May  the  11th,  1822.  This 
olhce  he  undertook  in  connexion  with  '  I'lie  British  and  Foreign 
‘  Seaman's  Friend  Society  and  Bethel  Union,'  in  London.  This 
Society  he  cherished  and  suj)|H)rtt*d  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  and 
entcrtaineil  a  loathing  approaching  to  horror,  when  referring,  as 
he  was  sometimes  called  u}H)n  to  do,  to  the  base  sellishness  and 
hvp^H'risy  with  which  it  was  assjuleii  by  one  who  as  a  ‘brother 
‘  st'aman,*  ought  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  rather  than  injure, 
much  less  Ix'trav,  the  lH*st  interests  of  that  class  of  men  from 
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nmon^  whom  lie  liad  risen,  anil  with  wliose  well-lieing  lie  aftec'tiHl 
lo  identify  hi»  own. 

In  Mr.  Angas  visited  the  continent  a  second  time.  The 
din'Ct  pur|>ose  of  this  journey  was,  as  before,  to  promote  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  tlie  Baptist  ^Ii8sionary  Society.  But  at  every  iKirt,  in 
every  harbour  and  river,  he  met  with  sailors.  In  the  winter  of 
1M23.  he  conducted  worship  to  overflowing  audiences  on  Iniard 
different  ships,  and  for  six  weeks  alternately,  in  the  ‘  Hoik*,’  of 
(ireenock,  and  ‘The  Admittance,' of  Boston,  the  two  most  spa¬ 
cious  vessels  in  the  |M)rt  of  Hamburg  at  the  time.  But  it  forms 
no  ])art  of  our  filan  to  follow  this  good  man  through  all  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  useful  exertions.  His  brief  notices,  and  sometimes 
animated  sketches  of  the  Mennonites,  The  Bernese  Baptists,  and 
'fhe  Baptists  of  Moutier,  in  I/Eveche  dc  Basle,  will  lie  read 
with  dee])  inti'rest.  It  is  one  of  the  inscrutahle  mysteries 
of  Providence  that  a  man  of  sueh  principles,  |K>ssessing 
such  advantages  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  arduous 
task  which  he  had  imposed  u])on  himself,  should  liavc  been 
so  smm  removed  from  the  field  of  labour.  He,  however, 
w;is  nothing  appalled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  summons.  The 
last  sentence  he  uttered  was  in  these  words :  ‘  (!hrist  is  precious 
‘  to  me  now — never  so  precious  Indore — all  my  salvation,  all  my 
‘  desire.' 

The  work  before  us  will  prove  peculiarly  acceptable  to  sailors, 
and  we  sincerely  ho]X‘  that  it  will  excite  the  attention  of  the 
('hristian  Public  to  that  society  of  which  the  res|H‘ctable  Author 
of  this  Memoir  is  one  of  the  gratuitous  secretaries—  we  mean 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society — where  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Angas  is  a  treasurer,  and  in  connexion  with  which,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  his  departed  relative,  he  supports  a  Tliames  Mis¬ 
sionary  at  his  own  expense. 


Art.  IV.  Sketches  (f  Corfu,  Historical  and  Dimestic  ;  its  Scencrv 
and  Xntunil  PrcKluctions :  inters{M!rsed  with  In^gends  and  Tradi¬ 
tions.  I2nio.  pp.  dd.').  London, 

K  have  taken  u])  this  volume  more  than  once  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  critical  opinion  of  its  merits,  hut  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  read  far  without  growing  tired  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  which,  for  a  page  or  two,  it  imparted.  Yet  we  have  felt 
irresistibly  inclined  to  look  into  it  again,  and  have  always  met 
''^ith  something  to  be  pleased  with.  Thus,  as  often  as  we  have 
jnadc  up  our  mind  to  be  provoked  with  the  signs  of  book-making 
It  exhibits,  we  have  lighted  on  some  lively  picture  or  some  solid 
information,  which  has  disarmed  us  of  all  critical  severity.  Gen- 
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tic  reader,  have  you  ever  listentxl  to  vivacious  prattle  till  you 
were  tired,  and  turned  away  from  the  prou|>e  with  something 
of  lordly  feeling,  and  then,  after  a  while,  found  yourself  attracted 
hack  again.  If  so,  you  will  understand  the  critic's  predicament, 
having  to  deal  with  the  production  of  a  lady,  which  has  alter- 
nately  jdeaseil  and  provoked  us  with  its  strange  patchwork  tex- 
tore  of  joimial,  legend,  dialogue,  narrative,  |H)etry,  and  senti¬ 
mental  gossi]).  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  a  very  agree- 
ahle  medley,  but  not  so  good  a  Imok  as  might  liave  Ix'en  made 
with  the  Author's  talents  and  op|H)rtunities,  had  she  bi*en  able  to 
follow  any  plan,  or  to  kec])  in  the  same  mood  long  together. 

'I'he  contents  are  arranged  in  chapters,  bearing  for  their  titles 
the  names  of  the  months  from  February  onwards ;  the  Author's 
design  U'ing  to  oiler  ‘  a  faint  sketch  of  the  a])pearance  of  the 
‘  country  as  the  seasons  progressed.’  'I'ho  legends  and  historical 
anecdotes  interspersed  are  stated  to  have  been  collected  from  the 
conversiition  of  tlie  natives,  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  various 
ancient  chronicles.  Our  first  extract  will  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  family  in  which  she  was  domesticated. 


\ 


I 
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*  Our  luHise  is  a  raiiihliiig  old  place,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  room 
is  comj>lct»*lv  thrown  away  ;  long  corridores  with  in)  thoroughfare, 
halls  that  are  never  used,  and  recesS4*s  iidiahited  only  by  spiders. 
'I’he  ground-thnw  is  a  mere  warelumse,  and  let  out  as  such  ;  the  pre¬ 
mier  was,  I  susjH'Ct,  never  used  before  my  arrival,  being  considered 
too  giHnl  to  he  us4*d.  'fhe  family  consists  of  my  g(H>d  host,  the 
('oiint  (iiovanni  .Vsinelli,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  a  son,  son's  wife, 
and  a  v»>ung  niece  from  \’enice,  staying  on  a  visit.  'I'hc  family  sit- 
ting-nwnn  is  furnished  much  in  the  Italian  style,  with  large  Venetian 
mirnirs  ;  ha»l  engravings  in  ebony  frames  ;  a  table  w'hich  never  leaves 
the  centre  of  the  room  ;  an  old  grand  j)iano,  in  which  the  forte  pre- 
<lominates ;  and  a  tlivan  that  occupies  two  sides  of  the  apartment, 
'fhere  is  also  a  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  but  is  merely  orna¬ 
mental.  'fhe  picture  of  the  \'irgin  is  invariably  placed  in  the  mas¬ 
ter's  sliH'ping  HMim  ;  a  lamp  burns  before  it  day  and  night,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  charms  and  offerings  hang  alMHit  the  walls.  As  for  IxNtks,  I 
never  s;iw  one  in  the  house,  «*xcept  my  own  ;  they  are  confined  to  the 
libraries  of  the  leariu'd  and  professional  men  ;  indeed,  the  (ireeks 
are  far  t<M»  busy,  running  alMUit  from  place  to  place  to  hear  the  news, 
to  care  much  about  rt'ading. 

*  'file  count  himself  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  islands.  As  he  married  at  fourtirn,  and  Wgan  hou.sekeeping  a 
year  after,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  remedying  a  bad  education  by 
travel,  according  to  the  fashion  ol*  his  country.  He  is  a  very  favour¬ 
able  s|Hvimen  of  the  (rrivk  nol)ility  ;  and  I  fear,  rather  to  l>e  consi- 
dortMl  as  a  Insus  natura',  than  as  one  of  a  genus.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  shrewd  sense,  and  jM^ssesses  a  larger  portion  of  natural  appre¬ 
hension  of  right  and  wnnig,  than  I  ever  In'fore  w'itnessed,  for  with 
every  external  dis:idvuntage,  abandoned  early  in  life  to  his  own  guid- 
aiuv,  living  for  many  ytMirs  under  the  iimst  corrupt  government  in 
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Kiiropo,  he  yet  possesses  high  and  honourable  feeling.  Many  years 
agt>.  a  triHing  event  occurred,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  ifie  man 
ami  of  the  manners  of  the  times.  A  treasurer  was  to  l»e  chostui  ft»r 
one  of  the  Ionian  isles,  in  which  his  estates  lay,  and  in  which  he  had 
sjH'ut  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  The  men,  with  whom  the  no¬ 
mination  rested,  were  V’^enetians,  utter  strangers  to  the  place,  and  its 
inhabitants.  At  a  loss  to  choose  for  a  situation  of  high  trust,  among 
ramlidates,  of  whom  they  absolutely  knew  nothing,  they  seated  them¬ 
selves  at  an  open  window  of  a  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
calling  in  every  man  as  he  passed  by  to  his  daily  labour,  inquired  who 
among  their  nobles  was  the  most  honest  and  upright }  The  Count 
Asinelli  was  named  by  nine-tenths. 

*  The  countess,—  1  cun  but  smile  at  her  title, — looks  more  like  a 
slatternly  cookmuid,  than  any  thing  else.  She  wears  the  Italian  dress; 
indeed,  I  know  only  one  Greek  family  among  the  higher  orders,  who 
iHTsist  in  retaining  their  own  costume.  One  day  in  the  week,  the 
lady  is  dressed  for  company ;  on  any  other  day,  if  her  friends  call, 
she  is  “  not  at  home :  ”  she  goes  about  the  house  in  a  wrapping  gown, 
and  dirty  untidy  night-cap,  a  bunch  of  huge  keys  dangle  from  her 
waist,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings  repose  tranquilly  on 
her  shoulders.  She  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  pickles  and  pre¬ 
serve's  to  a  nicety ;  and  she  is  the  sole  nurse  of  her  little  grandchild. 
She  is  always  regretting  having  left  a  house  in  the  square,  In'cause, 
she  says,  It  was  so  nice ;  I  could  sit  at  the  window  all  day,  and  call 
tip  the  men  W'heii  I  ^vanted  to  buy  cabbages  and  lemons.*’  ^rhis  gesKl 
lady  is  a  great  enemy  to  all  innovation,  and  w  ill  init  eat  a  potaten^  for 
the  w’orld  ;  for  she  says,  it  is  the  very  fruit  witli  which  the  Devil 
tempted  Kve.  She  has  tw'o  sisters  married  and  settleil  in  India,  and 
if  you  ask  her  in  what  part,  she  will  answer,  “  In  the  Isle  of  France." 
One  day  I  show’ed  her  a  map  of  Ilindostan,  and  she  (Miinted  ti»  the 
(laiiges,  and  asked  if  it  was  the  Jordan  ?  On  one  present  remark¬ 
ing,  that  India  almunded  in  rivers,  “  Yes,  indeed,"  she  reitlied,  “  if 
these'  be  their  mouths,"  pednting  to  the  lines  which  map-makers  draw 
round  the  edge  of  the  land.  The  eldest  son,  Count  Giovanni,  (in  this 
country  all  tlie  children  of  a  nobleman  take  the  title  of  count  and 
countess,  and  you  w  ill  not  seldom  hear  inquiries  after  the  (’ountess-si- 
si-na,)  is  married  and  lives  in  the  house.  As  long  as  the  father  <if  a 
family  lives,  he  claims  the  earnings  of  all  his  cliildren,  and  keeps 
them  all  in  utter  dependence  on  him.  Giovanni  has  travelled  and 
j^'n  the  world  ;  nay,  I  believe  he  spent  three  years  in  a  college  at 
i*is;i ;  he  fancies  himself  a  iirmligy  of  learning  and  talent,  and  lie- 
i*Hus«*  he  had  an  English  master  for  three  months  in  Italy,  he  talks 
cleverly  of  Sterne’s  romances,  and  (hddsmith’s  sermons.  He  assured 
me  very  solemnly  that  the  sun  never  shines  in  England  ;  and  when  I 
asked  with  iH'coming  humility,  hewv,  in  that  cast',  our  fruits  and 
rtowers  c(>me  to  jK'rfection,  he  answered,  “  your  fruits  ripi'ii  in  Imt- 
houses,  ami  your  roses  are  pretty  enough,  but  they  have  not  the  least 
fri^rance."  This  same  clever  iierson  fancies  himself  an  jidept  in  po¬ 
litics,  and  knows  the  names  ot  all  our  leiiding  men  hy  hwirt.  Wc 
were  holding  a  debate  one  evening,  as  to  who  should  l»e  ap|M)inted  as 
successor  to  our  late  governor ;  one  said.  Lord  Duncannon  ;  another 
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liuiiii'il  Sir  Alc\aiui«T  ;  a  third,  wishtMl  for  Sir  Ijoutv  i\Ae.  (rioy:inni 
i-aiiie  ill,  and  }iettU*<l  th«‘  inattor  in  a  moment  :  — “  Tlu*  Dnko  of  York 
Ha5»  coiiiinir  out  iinimiiiatrly.’*  pji.  Id — llh 

( )iir  iu*\t  sprrimen  is  a  sketch  of  tlie  family  of  a  (treek  peasant, 

‘  One  of  the  count’s  servants  married  many  years  aj^o,  and  is  settled 
in  the  little  villas?  of  I’astnnles,  alsmt  a  mile  out  of  town.  As  his 
coitaue  offers  an  admirahle  s|M*cimen  of  the  (ireek  jM'nsantry,  I  will 
ileMTiln?  it  to  you.  onlv  premisinir,  that  he  is  lM»tter  off  than  many  of 
the  villoijers.  lie  does  not  stew  myrtles  for  soup,  or  eat  the  wis*ds 
out  of  the  fields,  as  many  of  them  do.  Stefand,  on  his  wedding-day, 
ttH*k  his  wife’s  mother  to  his  hons4»,  and  she  still  lives  with  them  ;  he 
lias  twii  dauirhters,  and  a  happier  or  more  tinited  family  I  never  lM»held. 
Stefaiio  is  industrious,  and  very  inpmious ;  his  cottai^e  contains  two 
»«M»ms  ;  the  outer  one  is  neither  ceileil  nor  ri<M»red  ;  one  dtsir  o|H*ns  on 
the  nsid,  another  op|H»site  to  a  pretty  L^arden  ;  for  furniture,  it  contains 
.1  few  Umches,  a  table,  a  larj^e  rarveii  Venetian  chest,  and  two  |M»r- 
traits  of  some  of  the  old  X'enetian  governors;  all  want  of  other  orna¬ 
ment  is  made  up  hv  a  su|aTahundance  of  live  |H*ts.  'I'hesi*  kind-hearted 
p«sipie  take  in  all  the  strav  dotr*  and  birds  of  the  neiirhlmurhiMMl  ;  and 
Stella,  the  eldest  ^irl,  nurses  them  with  the  ixrcnitost  fondness.  In  this 
very  riHiin  arc  three  siiijxino  birds,  a  whole  family  of  pioi^ons  under  the 
t.dile,  a  lame  cal,  and  a  iillle  jumping  black  enr,  who  Mvms  very  well 
iiiclineil  i»i  domineer  t»ver  all  the  others.  One  day,  we  were  caught  in 
a  shower,  and  ran  in  for  refuire.  Henrietta  wns  nionnteil  on  a  donkey, 
NO  .'stefand  woiihl  not  rest  till  the  donkey  was  brought  in  also,  and 
there  lie  st«MKl  in  the  middle  of  the  nHiin,  liraving  in  perfect  ;istonish- 
nomt,  to  the  great  amustMiient  of  the  rest  of  its  inmates.  The  inner 
HHH1I,  tlie  s.iuctum,  is  finished  with  a  far  gnniter  degree  of  neatness. 
I  Nm{H‘ct  that  Stefaiio  s|H‘nds  half  his  earnings  on  it.  It  is  HiMireil, 
and  what  is  still  more  uncommon,  the  Hcsir  is  kept  constantly  scrublied; 
in  the  next  place,  the  Immiiis  and  tiles  arc  hidden  by  a  very  neat  ceiling 
of  bauilMHis  chiM'ly  twined  together  ;  and,  lastly,  the  most  ex|H'nsive 
impro\  (‘iiient  of  all,  i»ne  window  is  actually  glazed.  The  place  of  glass 
is  gener.illv  supplicil,  in  these  lowly  cottages,  by  cloth  strained  over  a 
fr.itm*,  or  b\  g\psum,  wliich  is  found  in  some  {uirts  of  the  island  iu 
j)i»‘ces  suthcicnily  large  and  thin.  This  nKim  contains  two  IhhIs,  tai 
liandvoine  U'dsteads,  each  covercil  with  a  white  counterpane,  and, 
folded  neatly  over  at  the  loj»,  is  a  snow-white  frilled  slu*et  ;  you  may 
sup|H)se  these  are  taken  i>ll  every  night.  Stefand  and  Ids  wife  occupy 
one  IhhI  :  the  tuher  is  sharctl  hy  the  grandmother,  two  girls,  iuid  C’hioe, 
the  atore-named  little  black  cur.  Old  Katrina  iissured  me  that  she 
cotihl  not  sleep  without  I'IiKk*,  and  “  he  is  just  as  fond  of  me.  Signora,'* 
she  ctiniiimed  ;  “  he  g»K*s  round  to  kiss  them  all  every  night,  hut  he 
alwass  ei  incs  to  sleep  on  my  arm.”  Kvery  (ireek  housewife,  even  the 
jMK»rcsl,  p  rides  li  iTscit  <tn  the  whiteness  ami  trimndiig  of  her  bed-linen. 
Kvactl)  ijppttNile  the  door  hangs  a  jucture  of  the  \’^irgin,a  black  iKmiity, 
and  tiie  back-gnaiml,  as  in  all  the  pictures  of  tin*  (Jrcck  churches,  is 
gilt  ;  a  lamp  hangs  bcf«*rc  her,  but  it  is  only  lighted  on  fcast-dav»« 
though  .dwa\s  ftill  ot  oil.  On  I^t.  .Tohn’s  cve,  the  lamp  is*  emptied 
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iH'foir  the  house,  nncl  some  wish  is  spoken  for  the  c^>o<l  of  the  fiimilr, 
which  is  sure  to  Im»  txninted.  The  j>ortnnts  of  tunny  other  sniutH  hnitj; 
alwnit  the  wnlls.  On  eneh  side  of  the  door  stnnils  n  H«»fn,  that  iiidis- 
jH'nsnlile  piece  of  (Jreek  furniture,  nud  nn  old-fnshioned  hurenu,  dent- 
rated  with  the  various  curiosities  of  the  children  :  ntnoii^  them,  stands 
vonspiruous  an  Knplish  doll,  which  we  dresH«‘d  for  Anj^licn,  nin»fully 
pn'served  under  a  pn[H‘r  case. 

‘  Behind  the  house  is  the  tlower-f^rdeu.  neatly  arranoetl  with 
Maltes#'  ^nses  at  the  corners  of  the  l»eds.  There  is  a  pleasnnt  trellicfsl 
vine-walk  all  round,  and  in  one  corner  a  larj»e  stone  well  :  this,  to«»,  is 
shaded  hv  trellice-work,  which  forms  a  pretty  arlnair.  Many  an  itile 
nisaitide  hour  have  I  loiteretl  awav  there,  jrathering  pm|>es,  as  they 
hiin^  almost  into  my  mouth,  and  listeninj^  to  the  nuldwife-stories  and 
country  traditions  of  the  i?<iod  old  **  Nonna.**  Here,  ns  everywhere, 
the  idd  lej;ends  are  passinjj  into  oblivion,  and  those  ceremonies  which 
the  tjrandmother  practised  in  her  y«»ung  days  with  superstitious  reve¬ 
rence,  are  laugheu  at  by  her  children.  Hut  I  love  these  remnants  of 
the  olden  day,  these  f<»otprints  of  the  fairies,  aiul  it  is  and  refresh¬ 
ing  sometimes  to  turn  away  fnmi  the  cold  reasoning  of  truth,  and  hear 
the  old  woman  tell  h<»w,  in  her  maiden  prime,  she  ns<*d  to  join  a  com- 
juiny  of  merry  girls,  on  the  eve  of  Midsummer  day,  and  they  would  put 
a  Hower-tadl,  each  chiMising  her  own  favourite,  into  a  w'ide-moutned 
Isatle,  and  lower  it  into  the  well,  walking  round,  and  singing  all  the 
time,  and  each  one  uttering  her  secret  invi>cation  to  the  gmldess  Flora, 
with  the  name  of  some  favourite  ]K»asant  lad  in  her  heart ;  and  how, 
early  on  the  following  morn,  they  ustul  to  hasten  thither,  and  w<»e  to 
those  lasses  whose  dowers  were  tlo;iting  with  their  faces  downwards  ! 
Then  the  old  “  Nonna"  tells  me  never  to  walk  out  at  noon  in  June 
and  July,  for  then  the  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  free  to  work  their  wicked 
will  ;  and  if  I  admire  any  thing  she  values, — her  grandchild's  hair,  or 
silken  ears,  she  spits  on  the  door,  and  exclaims,  **  Anathema,** 
to  avert  the  “  evil  eye."  This  “  evil  eye’*  seems  a  very  formidable 
bugbear.  I  never  yet  saw  a  (iriM‘k  child  without  an  amulet  sown  in  a 
leathern  bag,  and  hanging  round  its  ntnik,  to  avert  the  dread  in- 
riuence.’ 

T'hc  little  village  is  thus  described. 

‘  ('astrades  consists  of  one  long  straggling  street,  with  shops,  such 
as  they  are,  on  each  side  of  it ;  tables  covered  with  dsh,  roosttHl  ch<>s- 
nuts,  grajK‘s,  and  brown  bread  ;  two  or  three  churches,  outside  of 
which  the  papas  stand  pulling  the  bells,  and  dunning  one  with  noise 
trom  morning  till  night.  There  is,  too,  an  English  alehonse,  distin- 
guishiHl  by  the  sign  of  the  Two  soldiers,  and  lietween  this  street  and 
the  si»a  there  is  a  straggling  irregular  row  of  cottages,  in  one  of  which 
^>tefiind  liyes.  The  inhabitants  of  ('astrades  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  peaceful,  a.s  those  of  Manducchio  are  for  their  quarrelsome  dis¬ 
positions  ;  and  of  this  you  may  perceive  signs,  even  outside  their 
dwellings.  You  will  not  pass  a  cottage  in  (’astrades  that  has  not 
Ht»wer-p<»ta  on  the  roof,  and  about  the  doorway,  and  a  bird-cage  hang¬ 
ing  by  tiie  window  no  man  who  loves  birds  and  liowcrs  is  either  a 
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ifu;irreil«?r  or  a  (irunkanl ;  ami  so  iml«HMl  tlu*y  say,  that  the  Knjjflish 
jiailur  who  iuMt  kfpt  the  uiehous«».  taile<i  for  wiiit  of  cMistomers, — |>erhap»i 
Fio  loved  too  well  to  tlra\v  f«ir  himwlf.  M(»re  than  half  these  cottaj^Ti 
are  supjHirted  by  their  |H>tterit's,  which  occupy  the  jrronml  before  ami 
iH'hiiui  their  c«»tta^*s.  The  jnp*  and  pitchers  are  ail  set  otit  in 
M|uare»,  to  harden  iu  the  sun,  in  front  <»f  the  factory,  which  stands  a 
little  way  Iwck  from  the  road.  I  assure  yon,  I  have  had  some  very 
fleifaiit  (Jreciaii  viLses  manufactured  there. —  Ilut  it  is  not  all  this 
which  renders  Ciutrades  so  interestimr  to  me.  It  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citv  of  Cor^ira,  the  aipital  of  the  island.' 

•  I  h)ve  this  little  jH*aceful  villajre.  as  much  for  the  s'eil  which  the 
days  of  departed  ;:ru!ideur  have  throwm  over  it,  as  for  the  interest 
which,  bein^  built  by  the  sea,  and  inhabite<l  by  fishermen,  it  still  pos- 
/M  vas.  Therefore,  i  often  l»cml  my  evening  walk  hithiT.  At  their 
rottime  dts»rs,  the  viilaitt*rs,  old  and  yonnir,  tire  seated  ;  in  various, 
.ilvvays  pictureM(ae  groups.  A  mother,  with  her  playful  children 
rliimioK  i^btmt  her,  restini:  a  moment  from  her  work  to  caress  them  ; — 

.1  \tmim  wile,  with  her  lirst-lHirn,  hsikiiur,  as  much  ;ir  may  1h*,  like  a 
niuuiiuy  iu  i|ji  swiuidliiux-clothes,  re|>o8inc  on  one  arm.  while  the  other 
haiul  ifiu^H  back  the  falliiur  veil ; — two  or  three  idle  pirls  standintr 
alsmt  a  dour-way,  preteiidiim  to  wind  flax,  and  hsikino  quite  classical 
with  their  oid-fiu»hioiied  r»»cs  aud  olive  fact's; — a  i^oup  of  merrv  bovs 
with  baiuLK*o»»  across  Uieir  shoulders,  iinitatimr  the  Huji»lish  exercise; — 
u  widow,  iiiakiu;'  nets,  fastened  to  the  back  tif  a  chair,  siud  hsikin^  far 
over  the  t>cean  ail  the  time,  tt>see  if  her  oiilv  one  is  not  returuiujir  ; — an 
old  man,  sitting  oii  ids  door-step,  with  his  pipe  in  his  motith,  watching 
the  uuivemeuls  of  his  ^raudcldld  iu  a  i;o-cart  iM'side  him:  —  and  all 
tht'NC  several  people  have  tme  coinnuui  of  interest  amom;  them. 

The  matron  prttiuist's  her  children  their  supper,  when  their  father  shall 
come  home  ;  lhe  y«*uu^  bride  thiuks  the  loim  lon^xday  will  never  finish  ; 
the  maidens  are  impatient  to  join  the  evcidm;  dance  ;  ail  arc  ca.stiu^ 
from  time  to  time,  anxious  ^^iauces  towunis  tlie  sea. 

*^Aml  how  beautiful  is  the  little  Iniy  itself!  Near  the  shore  is  a 
fisher's  boat  just  come  iu.  .,V11  the  idle  str:u;;{lcrs  of  the  villa^'  w'ade 
off,  kuiv  deep,  ami  surnuind  it :  then  sucii  shoiitiim,  and  scream- 
in;;,  and  iauohtcr,  aud  noise,  ;is  each  fills  his  Imskct  with  fish,  and 
oadcs  back  apiiii  to  the  siitire  I  A  little  furtiier  on  are  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  yoked  ttm^aher  with  ro|H's,  and  ])nllii);;  with  all  their 
nd^ht  at  a  very  heavy  net,  in  llie  eonteuU  of  which  they  all  hold  some 
share.  Scuttertnl  aUmt  the  bay  are  many  ;;r4icefnl  lattetni  sails,  wavint; 
with  every  simiit  breeae  ;  farther  olf  is  the  round  wiute  ruinetl  mill, 
riiiim  at  the  end  ut  a  mole  which  runs  some  little  way  into  the  sea. 
I'he  suii,  which  is  setting  in  the  op|K>sitc  quarter  of  the  skv,  lights  it 
np  with  his  last  rays,  and  makes  it  shine  forth  like  a  beacon  light. 
Away,  lieyoad  the  blue  waves,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  inountaius, 
.iiid  gleaming  distance  is  a  little  white  shining  s|)eck.  A  sea- 

lard !  No,  it  is  a  shi[) ;  it  maybe  a  noble  Kngiisii  ship,  laniring  n» 
gmsl  tidings  irom  that  dear  lajul  which,  if  it  were  not  for  these  wel¬ 
come  visiunts,  we  might,  in  this  our  island  solitude,  almost  deem  a 
faiicied  regioii.’  pp.  — lllh 
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Wv  moot  with  n  cr^xxl  tloal  of  information  an<1  mnny  intolli- 
ijcnt  romarks  n^xm  iho  Hooi?il  oharaotor  and  n'lij^inn  of  the  Ionian 
(Irooks;  Init  iinfortnnatoly,  tho  Writer's  own  oliservations  are  so 
M’.itiorod  and  intermixed  with  gleaninjjs  from  U>oks  and  seraps 
of  dialogue,  whieh  wo  must  ))rosnmo  to  Im»  in  |»«rt  imaginary,  as  to 
atfeel  the  authenticity  of  her  doKcri|>tion.  Yet,  wo  have  no 
iloiiht  of  the  substantial  rorroctnoss  of  her  representation.  At 
p]).  MM — l.l^K  wo  have  a  meagre  and  inoorri'ct  account  of  the 
tlreek  (duirch,  and  id’  the  h(*athen  su|>erRtitions  still  surviving 
ajiiong  the  (ireeks,  ‘  horrowofi  principally  from  fN>nqueville.* 
Not  the  least  mrious  faet,  if  it  Ix'  such,  is,  tliat  *  there  are  yet 
‘  people  in  t’efalonia,  who  remeniher  seeing  the  fdWo  placed  in 
‘  the  cotlin  to  pay  old  ('haron!*  'Die  following  at  count  of  the 
ceremonies  ohservcxl  at  Kaster,  is  added,  wc  presume,  from  the 
Writer’s  piTsonal  knowledge. 

•  Kxiictlv  at  noon,  nil  the  lx»lU  in  the  city  Inirst  out  in  one  pea! :  nt 
the  same  moment  the  hishop  says.  **  Our  T^ird  is  risen  ;  **  and  crash, 
cr.ish,  cnish,  go  all  the  broken  pots  and  pans  out  of  all  the  window's 
in  all  the  narrow  dirty  streets  of  CWfn  ;  while  the  old  women,  w'ho 
have  Ix'en  on  the  (jui  vivr  for  the  moment,  exclaim,  **  Avaunt  tli»as, 
Inijis,  and  all  vermin  !  make  way  for  the  F^ord  of  all  to  enter  ?  The 
|H*ople  have  eaten  nothing  hut  vegetables  for  forty  days  ;  and  now, 
alas  !  for  the.  lambs."  At  the  door  of  every  house  may  l»e  seen  the 
master  with  his  w’hite  apron  on,  and  knife  in  his  hand :  he  cuts,  him- 
.self,  the  thritfit  of  the  pisir  little  wri'tch,  and  ere  life  has  quite  de- 
jtarted,  dips  a  lock  of  wisd  in  the  hliHxl,  and  marks  a  cross  lui  the 
lintel  of  the  doorway.*  p.  l.'Kl. 

*  I  Itave  hern  for  some  time  trying,'  the  Writer  says  in  another 
])lacc,  ‘  to  understand  the  religion  of  the  (ireeks.  As  far  as  I 
‘  have  hitherto  succeedcHi,  it  appears  a  strange  mixture  of  feasts 

*  and  fasts,  of  ringing  of  hells  and  utU'ring  jargon.'  The  religion 
U  easily  understood.  It  is  the  same  superstition,  sulwtan daily,  that 
prevails  on  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  'Die  only  difference  con¬ 
sists  in  the  dialect  of  the  jargon,  and  in  the  names  of  the  patron 
saints  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  cla.ssie  deities,  (’orfii  worships 
St.  Spiridion,  whose  image  or  ‘  mummy’  is  borne  in  grand 
military  proce.ssion  on  his  festival ;  and  the  British  (iovrmor, 

*  the  representative  of  majesty,  was  to  Ih?  seen  following,  bare- 
‘  headed,  the  idol  of  the  |)eoplc  I’  Well  might  the  Author  blush 
for  her  countrymen.  Most  disgraceful  to  the  national  character 
is  such  a  prostitution  of  religious  principle  and  decency*.  ‘  Lit- 


*  One  of  the  (imaginary?)  interlocutors,  Harry  Dormer,  is  made  to 
exclaim,  after  attending  this  prijcessioii,  ‘  At  laxt  I  have  given  them 
‘  the  slip.  It  is  reallif  a  most  ahotninahLe  stretch  of  authority  for  the 
*  Governor  to  force  us  to  take  part  in  this  ridiculous  mummery.  He  sent 
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‘  lit*  sick  children,'  we  are  told,  ‘  were  hrouc^ht  ont,  and  laid  in 
‘  ihc  roiid,  that  the  shadow  of  the  saint  mijjht  ])ass  over  them  !’ 
'I'he  following  dialopie  emlwdies,  we  presume,  the  snhstanec  of 
real  conversation. 

*  ••  \\\*  are  on  the  old  subject,”  said  I,  of  religion  ;  ” — for  1  had  al- 
rinidv  lield  many  an  ariniment  with  my  worthy  host. 

‘  I'liK  C'o.ntk'.  Ah,  Siiniorina,  and  it  is  one,  on  which  we  shall 
never  a^ree.  ihoiij^h  I  think  we  appnwch  nearer  than  we  did.  Did  I 
n»»t  hear  you  say  this  mornine.  that  y<m  do  not  Ixdieve  in  the  divinitv 
ui*  the  as  those  vaindamd  Italians  do? 

•  “  Vou  did,”  I  repliial ;  we  believe  the  j>ope  to  Ik*,  ns  it  mar 
happen,  giKsi,  laid,  t>r  imlitfercnt, — a  man.” 

‘  Hauhv.  an  old  woman,  — as  it  mav  happen. 

‘  'I'liK  t’oNTK'.  And  the  Virgin, — blessetl  be  her  name  ! — do  you  not 
uorsin[>  her  ? 

•  .M ns.  Klowkhs.  \W  do  not: — she  was  good  and  innocent,  but 
si»e  v\as  mortal,  and  we  may  not  worship  anirht  hnt  the  immortal 
I’hree  in  l)iie. 

‘  I'liK  Co.STK  .  And  we  w'orshin  all  that  we  are  taught  to  consider 
as  holy.  This  little  cross  (here  he  t(K>k  an  eh«>nv  cross  from  its 
resting  place  near  his  he*art)  receives  mv  adoration  nijrht  and  morning, 
i  have  Worn  it  from  childhiMKi,  and  tiiriec  it  has  saved  mv  life;  from 
di'owmng,  frmii  n*i»l>ers,  and  from  the  platrtic. 

•  ••  Do  y«»u  think,”  asked  Harrv,  incpiisitivelv,  “  it  will  save  you 
lOiiiu,  if  tills  terrible  eiiolera  should,  as  we  fear  it  will,  find  us  out  in 
tills  dislaul  isle  i  ” 

‘  I'liK  i'o.v TK  .  UouhtiesH  it  will  save  me,  as  it  has  done  liefore. 

*  fiiK  I'o.MKssA.  Ah,  if  that  terrible  disorder  should  indeed  ccime, 
we  mui»i  put  our  trust  in  our  protector.  (  The  gmid  ladv  raised  her 
liamiN  and  eyes  to  iieaveii  ;  you  would  have  thouffUt  sde  apiiealed  to 
tile  Aimigiily  ;  hut  sUe  apfKnued  to  St.  SpirtdiuQ.) 

*  •*  riie  divinity  of  tae  \'irgiii,  liie  necessity  of  saintly  mediation, 
the  doctrines  of  puri;atory  aiiu  of  iraiisuhstuntiatiuJi,  are  the  chief 
jHoiiis  of  faiia  wiiereiu  we  oilfer  from  you,”  said  I  to  the  Conte,  an¬ 
xious  to  oliiaiii  .vmic  more  itiforiiiuiiou  on  the  subject ;  iiiit  there  are 
in.iny  e.xtcrimi  (Hants,  less  ess4‘nual,  (lerhaps,  but  of  mure  (itiwer  to 
influence  the  jusiple,  which  we  cmiiiut  approve.  For  instance,  your 
riMding  the  churcti  siTviev  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as  is  the  ancient 
(tree IK  to  the  couiiiiou  (Hs>pie  ;  your  MiUstitutiiig  such  lives  of  the 

iuits  .IS  that  we  iiuve  just  iieurd,  for  the  Word  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  your  prayers  for  the  dead” — 

•TiikComk.  Suiy,  lady:  I  will  answer  your  ohjectioiia  singly. 
It  is  only  ou  one  ilay  in  the  vixir,  on  the  saiuu’  festival  daVt  that  liieir 
lives  are  read  aloud  iu  the  ciiurches.  As  to  our  prayers  iiur  ihtt 
de.id, - - 


‘  for  us  this  iiioriiiiig^  and  s;ud,  he  siiould  euiisider  the  abscuce  ot  any  one 
‘  of  his  otficers  .is  a  mark  of  disresmet  to  himself.  I  sup|H»se  he  had  been 
*  rtMiding  the  table  of  the  fox  who  had  lost  his  tail ! — ^Vho  w'os  this 
(tttveriuHr  ^ 
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‘  llAunv.  Ah,  my  sir,  prwy  justify  that<'t)u*ro  is  so  murh 
in  tin*  iihni.  thst  I  would  fsiu  lielieve  in  its  rHicury  myself;  the 
|x‘titioii  of  your  lH'evr<irs  never  fiiils  to  transfer  the  denari  from  my 
|K*rki‘t  t«»  tlnuTK,  “  For  the  love  of  the  wmls  of  vmir  dead  aiwH*stors, 
oharitv!*’  I  eaiinot  resist  such  an  Hpp4nil,  thoufth,  Iltsiven  knows,  I 
li.ive  inherite<l  little  enough  fr<»n)  mv  tlead  aneestors  ;  rest  their  souls  f 

•  Tiik  1%»ntk',  Do  you  not  pray  for  your  distant  friends,  fi>r  the 
well-doim;  of  their  souls  and  Utditm^ 

•  IIahuv.  Assureftlv,  it  is  allow»»d  hy  our  ehureh. 

‘  'I'liK  tloNTR'.  If  you  pray  then  for  their  souls  while  they  live, 
u  liv  not  pray  for  their  muiIs  which  |a*hsh  in>t  after  death  ? 

•  Mrs.  Fiam'RHs.  Ih'caiise  it  is  written,  **  As  the  tree  falleth,  so 
It  slaill  lie." 

‘  'I’liK  (h>NTR'.  As  to  readin|2^  the  Scriptures  in  the  Homaie 
tiiii^ue,  it  is  a  thiiu^  too  absurd  t4»  mention.  Kverv  man  would  inter¬ 
pret  them  after  his  own  niaiinert  and  we  should  have,  pardon  me, 
Sl'innrina,  as  many  sects  and  schisms  as  you  have  in  Ktic^land  ;  we 
ii‘ave  the  interpretation  t4»  the  papas;  they  tell  us  w’hat  is  ri^ht, 
.mil  we  practise  it. 

•  Hauiiv.  Sometimes,  when  ri^ht  happens  to  la»  convenient. 

•  Mas.  Fi.owriis.  Hut  would  it  not  he  la»tter  t<»  draw  from  the 
fountain  head  itM»if  ^  The  holy  Isiok  is,  in  all  its  practical  |>arts,  so 
•  iisv  to  he  understoiKl. 

•  'I'liK  (JoNTR  .  iVot  hy  the  bitterly  ij^norant. 

‘  .Mas.  Ki.owkiis.  'Fhen  why  not  teach  your  people? 

‘  'I’liK  (\intk'.  Ih'caiise  they  are  unwillinc^  to  h*arn,  and  the 
papas  are  unable  to  ti'ach. 

‘  Mrs.  Ki.owkrs.  Rardon  me.  When  1  was  at  iVfalonia,  last 
lutunin,  f  offered,  one  Sunday  evening  to  read  a  chapter  from  a  Ho- 
inaic  Hihle,  to  the  old  (ireek  couple  in  whose  house  I  Indeed.  At 
first  they  were  all  astonishment.  W^hv/’  exclaimwl  Donna  Maria, 
“  she  rf^ds  Is'tter  than  the  priest  !"  Hut  they  soon  lost  this  feelinfft 
111  d«s*p  and  devoted  attimtinn  ;  they  sfwm  learned  to  love  and  admire 
the.  Hihle  histories,  and  tieff^ed  me  every  evening^  to  read  to  them 
more  about  the  i?o<id  Abraham,  and  the  pious  .lacob.  llie  old  woman 
had  never  h'»ard  even  their  names  before,  and  she  lamented,  with  tears 
m  her  eyes,  that  it  was  now  t04»  late  for  her  to  learn  to  read.  She  had 
l>«‘en  taken  to  church  on  festa  days,  all  her  life  Ion?,  and  liatenfwi  to 
I  ’one  jartron,  hut  no  more  thought  of  trvin?  to  understand  it,  than 
he  would  of  thoueht  of  trying  to  tly  home.  These  people  are  imt  un- 
villin?  to  it*arn,  hut  they  have  mn:  the  opportunity,  rndeterred,  ex- 
ci-pt  hv  the  probability  of  ])iinishment  if  they  are  fonnd  ont,  and  by 
tile  very  faintest  ?limmenn?  of  a  future  lifie,  can  it  he  a  matter  of 
xurprise  if  they  should  piling  into  every  crime  ? 

‘  II.vRRv.  Hut  the  priests,  why  do  they  not  teach  them  verbelly  ?  * 

‘  .Mrs.  Flowers.  The  priests  are  the  worst  part  of  the  popiiia* 
lion,  ncitlier  respected  nor  respectable.  So  ignorant,  that  they  often 
read  prayers  for  rain,  when  they  are  directed  to  pray  for  tine  weather  ; 
many  of  them,  in  fact,  cannot  read,  but  merely  U^am  the  service  by 
iieart ; — m>  ('ontemned,  that  often  when  convicted  of  theft,"  they  may 
Is*  >.*en,  two  or  three  working  in  chains  on  the  mads,  with  their  sacer» 
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n4»eji  uInmU  them  s<»  jxmr,  that  many  of  them  are  forced  to  work 
an  liricklayerH,  ike.  Their  very  laiipiajje  is  a  lie  ;  they  come  into  your 
hiHise  with  a  white  Itsif,  and  tell  you  the  V'irpn  has  sent  it  ;  another 
day  they  come  with  incense  and  myrtle  l»ouirhs,  t<»  sprinkle  and  hh»ss 
your  home,  and  if  the  master  is  iu»t  at  home  to  pay  them,  walk  otf 
without  jH*rformiii^  their  duty.  Arc  these  the  men  to  reform  a 
nation  } 

‘  Tiik  C'ontk'.  Have  you  rtnishiHl  condemning  our  religion  and 
its  ministers  ? 

‘  IIahry.  Not  quite;  I  have  one  other  fault  to  find  with  vour 
faith,-— a  fault  she  shares  with  her  elder  sister  of  Rome.  She  sut)sti- 
tutes  a  blind  and  erring  doctrine  for  all  the  softer  feelings  of  natiin*. 
To  Udieve,  is  all ;  to  act  mtthing.  Yesterday  I  was  reading  of  Irene, 
the  (m'cian  emprtnis,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  son  (’onstantine. 
'rhis  detMl,  justly  execnitinl  bv  all  other  writers,  is  thus  commented  on 
by  one  of  your  church  :  “  This  action  may  apiH*!^  cniid ;  Init  C'on- 
htantinc  was  a  heretic,  and  it  is  rtml  piety  to  conquer  the  ftsdings  of 
nature,  for  the  public  goiKl  of  religion  and  mankind.”  What  but  the 
blindest  bigotry  could  thus  contemplate  with  sutistuction  a  mother  de- 
])riving  her  chihl  of  the  blesstnl  light  of  Heaven  ! 

*  Tiik  i’ONTK*.  Signore!  signori’ I  I  have  done;  enjoy  your  opi¬ 
nions,  I  shall  not  change  mine;  I  was  brought  up  in  the  (irei’k  church, 
and  without  refiecting  tui  its  errors,  I  will  die  in  it. 

*  And  so  we  se|Kirated,  as  usual,  each  party  firmer  than  ever  in  their 
own  •pinions.*  pp.  l‘Jl> — 131. 

W  e  shall  throw  together  two  or  three  additional  illustrations  of 
the  character  and  customs  of  these  lonians. 

‘  One  evening,  the  little  white  church  on  the  esplanade  being  illu- 
minatisl,  we  walked  up  the  broad  grassy  steps,  aud  went  iu  to  set’  what 
was  going  forward.  The  w’alls  w'ere  almost  covered  with  wreaths  an»l 
Isiuquets,  stane  real,  some  artificial.  A  papa,  in  his  damask  roln’s,  sat 
l>eforv  the  sanctuary,  by  a  little  table,  on  which  tvere  placed  a  glass 
case,  containing  the  leg-lsine  of  St.  Rernard,  and  a  plate  rtlletl  with 
(»l)«»li.  He  did  m)t  say  to  us,  as  Rapa  Hulgari  did,  when  w'e  visited  the 
(*Hthedrul  mi  the  day  i>n  which  St.  Spiridiou  is  ex|>osed  for  the  W'<»rship 
ot  the  |KHiple, — “.Approach!  although  you  are  heretics,  fear  not;  you 
may  kiss  his  great  u>e  if  you  please!”  but  he  glanced  his  keen,  restless 
eve  trmii  us  to  the  plate  very  significantly,  ex|H‘cting  jierhaps  that  we 
siiould  follow  the  example  t»f  the  (iriH’ks,  kiss  the  case,  and  dep<isit 
s<mie  ci»in.  I  asked  (Amiit  Laurelli  why  he  ilid  not  do  as  his  country  ¬ 
men  did  ;  but  he  laugheil,  and  answered,  “  1  have  given  them  some 
money,  and  that  is  all  the  |HHir  devils  care  for  !  ”  ' 

*  .-\h  we  walked  d«»wn  the  jiass,  some  bits  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention,  and  I  w  as  aliout  to  twitch  them  4»fif  as  1  fKLsseii  ; 
but  the  i'ount  Laurelli  caught  my  hand  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaiming, 
•*  ('or|K>  di  iiaccit !  leave  that  ahuie  !  you’ll  catch  the  fever,  or  madness, 
or  siiiiiething  as  Ixid  !  Yes!’*  he  continued,  as  1  liKikcd  at  him  with 
surprisi*,  “  when  our  |H'asantry  have  any  thing  the  mutter  with  them, 
they  go  to  the  papa  ;  ho  exercises  the  evil  spirit  by  which  they  are 
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|M»sseKs(Hl,  aiul  ties  s<»mc  nijjH  to  ii  l>it  of  stick  :  the  evil  spirit  pR>'s«'!i 
into  the  r.iir» ;  and  if  any  one  siionld.  l)y  ill  luck,  touch  them,  he  Ih?- 
coines  attticted  with  the  snine  malady.  Nay,**  he  cimtiinusl,  iitf<*ctin}t  t4» 
>iiule,  “of  i*ourst»  /  do  not  Indieve  thew  RU|H*Ntitions  ;  hut  it  is  as  well 
not  to  run  any  risk.  Come  aloiii;,  Signorina,  the  carriage  is  waiting  ; 
tlon’l  stand  hsiking  nt  that  stick  all  day." 

*  “  1  am  not  hsiking  at  the  stick  ;  1  am  admiring  the  sun,  sinking 
in  riatnes  of  living  tire  la'hind  that  dark  groujie  of  pines.  Did  you 
rver  S4‘e  any  sight  more  splendid,  C'otint  Laurelli  ?  "  Hut  the  (\>unt 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  otf,  murmuring  as  he  went,  Pazza, 
juizza ! 

‘  One  (ireek  will  ask  another,  who  such  a  person  is,  and  the  answer 
is  sure  to  Im*,  with  a  signiticant  touch  4»f  the  forehead,  “  E  Ingirxr, 
matto  !  "  (lie  is  an  Knglishman,  mad.)  \o  love,  however,  is  lost : 
they  hohl  us  in  \itter  contempt,  and  we  hs>k  on  them  as  removed  hut 
one  degree  from  donkeys.  ()ur  opiniem  is  the  most  correct. 

*  They  think  of  nothing  hut  gain.  I  never  listened  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  two(ireeks  for  five  minutes,  witlmut  hearing  the  words  “  o/wi/i" 
and  “  currants";  so  y^ni  may  imagine  to  what  an  extent  their  minds  are 
cnltivateil.  Tlie  women  are,  «if  courw*,  more  ignorant  than  the  men : 
srarr4'ly  any  of  them  can  read  ;  and  the  quick  wit  for  which  people  of 
their  nation  are  cidehrated,  denied  lawful  exercise,  K|)ends  itstdf  in 
anxious  incpiiries  into  the  atlairs  of  their  iieighlmurs,  and  in  forming 
contrivances  to  elude  the  watchfulness  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

‘  'riie  Count  came  into  my  sitting-nsmi  mie  day,  and,  wnring  («ly- 
cera  at  tlie  window,  whither  she  had  heen  half  led  and  half  dragged 
l»v  her  cousin,  gave  the  ]MH»r  girl  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  face  lui  to 
draw  hhsMl ;  and  yet  he  is  reckoned  a  kind  and  indulgent  father. 
ns,  however,  Inipe  for  Ix'tter  things.  There  is  a  school  in  the  t<»>vn 
now,  conducted  by  a  young  Scotchwoman  on  the  Knglish  plan,  to 
which  some  of  the  (Greeks  have  Ix^en  ]KTsunded  to  send  their  girls. 
These  girls,  naturally  clever,  learn  Knglish,  and  thus  have  access  to 
our  numerous  and  excellent  liooks  for  children  and  young  persons. 
They  will  iH'come  mothers,  and,  having  h»amcd  the  inestimable  ail- 
vantages  4»f  etlucation,  will  not  suffer  the  precious  prize  to  elude  the 

grasp  of  their  children . Ix?t  us  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  the 

('ortiote  ladies,  unrestrained  by  holts  and  liars,  and  by  the  jealous 
wptchfulness  4if  their  lords,— xibedient  only  to  the  law  of  principle, — 
will  bless  the  day  when  the  English  came  among  them,  and  taught 
them  to  acquire  the  confidence,  as  well  as  the  love  of  their  masters.' 

p.  257;  pp.  29(J— 8. 

‘“lam  not  surprised,"  said  Harry,  “  that  in  these  times,  when  the 
march  of  intellect  is  enlightening  almost  every  other  people  in  En- 
rope,  the  island  (Greeks  remain  superstitious  as  ever,  when  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken  to  eternize  the  memory  of  every  pretended  miracle 
your  saint  has  wrought." 

‘  “  Pretended  !  do  you  call  it  ?  "  answered  the  Count,  waxing  wroth 
at  this  insinuation  of  the  young  Englishman.  “  I  can  tell  you,  young 
'^iunor,  that  when  the  people  of  y«mr  nation  first  came  among  us,  nei¬ 
ther  f  nor  my  countrymen  could  be  {lersuaded  to  lielievc,  that  you 
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pnifcMCtl  any  religion  at  all  We  never  wiw  yon  at  your  devotions ; 
you  had  no  church  here,  and  your  Suhlwiths  were  spent  in  riding  over 
old  women,  making  Iwls,  and  ransacking  our  orange-grovca  anu  vine¬ 
yards.  It  was  not  till  two  or  three  gwal  English  missionaries  came 
among  us  to  teach  our  children,  and  c<»mfort  our  poor,  that  we  could 
be  brought  to  believe  that  the  English  nation  was  not  a  nation  of 
heathens.** 

*  **  And  pray,**  innuirtni  Mrs.  Flowers,  “  what  stirt  of  an  idea  had 
you  formiHl  of  us  l>elore  our  arrival  ?  ** 

‘  The  old  man  ]»auHt»d  a  moment,  ere  he  replied : 

*  “  You  will  lie  surprised,  and  Mr.  Dormer  will  laugh  at  our  sini- 

Iilicity,  when  1  tell  you  that  we  exjK*cteil  jieace  and  prosjwrity  to  fol- 
<»w  in  vour  footsteps !  I  well  remcmlKT  the  harangue  made  just  lie- 
fort*  your  arrival,  by  the  Prt*sident  of  the  Senate,  Mons.  le  Daron 
Theotoky.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  persuaded  us  to  solicit  the 
pn>t<H.'tiun  of  the  British.  He  mounted  the  rostrum  in  the  cathedral, 
and  he  tohl  us,  that  when  you  came  hither,  our  streets  would  How 
with  wine  and  honey,  and  that  we  should  only  have  to  stoop  to  pick 
up  gold  and  silver.  He  painti*d,  in  like  terms  of  oriental  exaggeration, 
all  the  gocnl  that  would  accrue  to  us  from  your  jirotection ;  and  he 
condudctl  by  drawing  down  ,  an  awful  imprecation  on  his  own  head  if 
his  words  were  not  the  words  of  truth.  ‘  If  I  have  spoken  aught 
that  I  do  not  implicitly  believe,*  said  he,  ‘  or  aught  that  will  not  be 
fiil(ille<l,  may  iny  son  lose  the  use  of  his  reason,  and  may  my  daughter 
pt'rish  in  the  bhann  of  her  youth.*  Events  speak  for  themselves, 
lie,  in  whcKst*  temple  Theotoky  spoke,  siifTered  it  not  to  be  profaned. 
Theotoky*s  daughter  died  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  his  son  is  a 
confirminl  lunatic.  And  after  this,  \vill  yon  endeavour  to  shake  the 
faith  the  people  place  in  their  holy  saint  ?  **  *  pp.  304 — 300. 

Nothing  seems  more  surprising  than  that  these  Islanders  should 
discover  so  little  genuine  admiration  of  nature.  Our  Author 
atlirms  that  they  cannot  even  understand  the  sentiment; — that 
they  care  not  to  acquire  any  information  that  will  not  bring  them 
ohtii ;  that  they  laugh  at  generosity,  and  call  enthusiasm  mad- 
nesa.  ‘  I  have  learned,’  she  says,  ‘  during  my  travels,  to  thank 
‘  Heaven  devoutly  for  three  things  : — that  1  was  Imrn  an  English- 
*  woman,  and  not  a  Greek  ;  that  I  was  bred  a  Protestant,  and  not 
*  a  Homan  Catholic ;  and  that  God  has  given  me  an  eye  to  see, 
*  anti  a  heart  to  love,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  glorious^in  his  l)eau- 
‘  tiful  and  glorious  world.’  Alas  !  how  applicable  are  the  lines  of 
Hishop  HcIkt's  hymn  to  these  fair  regions ! — 

— *  Every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile.* 

Here  is  another  picturesque  scene,  yet  how  sad  the  reflections 
which  blend  with  it ! 

*  There  is  a  laugh  and  a  shout  in  the  valley  !  they  are  picking  up 
the  olives ; — hftcen  or  twenty  young  girls,  and  half-a-dozcn  venerable 
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matrons.  There  is  no  such  thing  os  a  inidille-ageii  woman  in  the 
(Grecian  isles:  they  l»ass,  immediately,  fnnn  beautiful  girls  to  ugly  old 
^^olnen.  There  they  are,  with  their  yellow  veils  and  scarlet  aprons, 
kmvling,  all  in  a  row,  and  depositing  the  fruit  in  the  nmnd  flat 
baskets  on  the  grass.  The  lazy  iKMiple :  their  oil  would  l)o  as  good  as 
that  of  Lucca  or  Florence,  if  they  would  hut  exert  themsidves  s<i  far 
as  to  shake  the  trees,  or  even  pick  the  fruit  up  as  it  falls ;  hut  no, 
that  would  he  a  trouble ;  they  would  Imi  fnirced  to  walk  from  their 
cottages,  which  are,  ^)erhaps,  half  a  mile  distant,  every  day,  for  the 
pur|H»st‘ ;  and  they  think  it  far  iK'tter  to  wait  till  all  has  fallen,  and 
pick  it  up  good  and  had,  ripe  and  decayed  together.* 

‘  We  ascended  a  hill  by  the  road  side,  to  hK»k  at  the  church  ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  hill  without  one  on  its  summit.  On  some  Inmches  by  the 
door,  and  on  the  steps  leading  to  it,  were  seated  a  dozen  boys, — 
raggt'd,  haj)pV“hH»king  eight-ycar-olders :  each  held  a  iMHik  as  raggt'd 
and  dirty  as  himself.  They  were  all  reading,  or  rather  chaunting,  at 
once ;  whilst  a  priest,  dressed  in  a  thread-luire  blue  velvet  rolie,  fas¬ 
tened  round  his  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle,  walked  up  and  down  be- 
fon*  them,  also  accompanying  them  with  his  voice.  He  held  a 
myrtle-bough  in  his  hand,  which  occasionally  |wrformed  the  office  of 
the  cane  ;  but  this  admonitory  weapon  lH‘ing,  at  times,  t(H)  gentle  to 
hx  their  wandering  attention,  he,  at  last,  laid  hold  of  one  little  ur¬ 
chin’s  ear,  and  gave  it  a  very  unfriendly  twist.  It  was  ouite  impos¬ 
sible  to  help  laughing  ;  and  even  the  culprit  joined.  Tlien  the  old 
])riest  turned  round,  and  seeing  he  had  so  amused  us  all,  smiled  bi*- 
nevolently,  and,  for  our  further  diversion,  tweaked  all  the  Iniy’s  ears 
one  after  another.  So  much  as  a  sample  of  a  real  genuine  (ireek  vil¬ 
lage  school !  *  pp.  1145 — 47- 

We  must  make  room  for  a  peep  into  the  Ionian  Parliament, 
the  (rreek  House  of  Commons  ! 

‘  Dandtdo  was  making  a  very  magnificent  sj>eech  the  other  day : — 
“  V»>u  are  wrong,”  said  he  to  his  colleagues,  **  to  imagine  that  the 
ministers  in  England  countenance  the  proceedings  of  which  you  com¬ 
plain  :  they  are  just  and  good,  and  hesitate  not  to  recall  governors  of 
their  distant  provinces  and  colonies,  when  such  governors  do  not  act 
uprightly  and  judiciously.  Ay  I  even  from  the  far-off  territory  of 
India,  they  rec-alled  a  man  who  oppresst'd  the  people,  and  presumed 
too  far  on  his  authority.’* 

*  “  What  was  his  name  }  ”  slyly  asked  a  certain  lawyer,  who  did 
not  Ixdieve  a  word  of  all  this  rhodomontade. 

‘  His  name,’*  answered  Dandolo,  not  for  a  moment  at  a  loss, — 
“  his  name  was  Lord  Straffergath.” 

'  “  You  are  mistaken,”  interposed  another  member  of  the  noble 
assembly,  who,  having  spent  a  few  weeks  in  England,  was  rather 
more  an  fait  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  its  inhabitants  ;  “  the  name  of 
the  governor  was  Malcolm.’* 

*  Hut  Dandolo  would  not  yield,  and  the  two  debated  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  on  this  precious  point  of  dispute.*  pp.  H5ff,  57- 

The  political  history  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  since  it  has  hocii 
'oi..  XIII. — \*.s.  a 
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umier  the  protection  of  Great  Hritain,  would,  if  disclosed,  re- 
Hect  little  cretlit,  we  fear,  on  the  wisdom  of  its  Supreme  Rulers, 
'rhe  appointment  of  Lord  Nugent  as  Lord  High  (Commissioner, 
has  l>fen  vehemently  censured.  Vet,  bad  his  Lordship’s  judge¬ 
ment  been  as  goml  as  his  intentions,  his  government  wouhl  have 
l)t‘en  a  biessinw:  to  the  island.  (’nh;.vj)ily,  however,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  make  |H)litical  experiments,  he  disdained  to  confer  with 
ex}H^rienc*e,  and  distrusted  those  by  whose  advice  he  ought  to 
have  l)een  guides.  \  private  letter  from  a  (’orrespondent, 
daUxl  .lanuary  of  last  year,  adverts  in  the  following  terms  to  his 
Lortlship's  well  meant  hut  ill  advised  innovations; — ‘On  the 
‘  subji‘ct  of  Ionian  policy  I  can  say  hat  littic  at  present.  Lord 
‘  Nugent  ailininisters  lilK*rty  in  large  doses.  I  wish  !  could  say 
‘  that  the  benelits  deriveil  were  equal  to  his  Lordship's  ex])octa- 
‘  lions.  It  ap|K*ars  to  me  that  his  Inmeticent  and  elevated  views 
‘  have  l)eeu  inisinterpretetl  hv  the  designing,  who  speciously  and 
‘  jdausibly  laud  his  acts,  while  they  endeavour  to  a]>propriate  to 
‘  theinseives  all  the  |H>wer  which,  for  much  higher  ])urposes,  he 

‘  is  dis)Ma»eil  to  give  up . \'ou  will  not  Ih‘  surprised  to  hear 

‘  that,  in  slackening  the  reins  of  government,  a  most  tierce 

*  spirit  of  opfHihition  has  been  let  loose,  "rhe  most  reasonable 
‘  and  iniHlerate  measures,  that  once  woidd  have  l>een  hailed  as 
‘  blessings,  are  now  stigmatised  as  acts  of  tyranny,  and  as  at- 
‘  tempts  to  inqHale  tlie  free  course  of  liberty.  ^The  embarrass- 

*  ment  this  spirit  t>ccasions  to  those  bnrthcneil  with  power  and 

‘  resp«»nsibility,  is  indescribable.  The  (i reeks  are  now  as  they 
‘  ever  have  l>een,  as  credulous  as  tliev  are  versatile;  and  they 
‘  are  alternately  inllamed  and  depressed  to  a  degree  inconcciv- 
‘  able  in  Kngland . Vast  must  that  mind  l)e,  that  could 

*  rcsi^t  the  insinuations  of  those  who  approach  the  head  of  the 
‘  (M)veriniient.  Thougli  possessing  great  acuteness,  it  is  scarcely 

*  |K»ss*d)le,  unless  pjssesscal  of  great  experience,  painfully  ac- 

*  cjuirctl,  to  fK'netraie  tlie  manoeuvres  of  the  designing.  This 
‘  is  said  of  all  courts;  with  how  much  more  justice  of  a  Greek 
‘one!' 

( )ur  (.'orrespondcut  proceeds  to  detail  a  very  curious  instance 
of  (iret'k  intrigue,  or  rather  of  nefarious  conspiracy,  which,  for  the 
time,  imposed  uj)on  Lord  Nugent  himself.  A  charge  of  deli- 
IxTate  murder  w;is  gut  up  against  the  commanding  otiicer  of  one 
of  the  Islands,  from  vindictive  motives,  by  a  Greek  lawyer;  to 
which,  strange  to  say,  credit  was  given  at  head-quarters  so  far  as 
to  occasion  a  discussion  of  the  form  of  court-  martial  that  was  to  try  the 
accusc^d,—  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  of  distinguished 
benevolence.  I'he  lawyer  had  calculated  upon  the  death  of  the  poor 
man  whom  he  stateil  to  have  been  murdered,  but  who,  provi¬ 
dentially,  reiuvcred  from  his  illness,  and  appeared  to  proclaim 
his  gratitude  to  his  supjwsed  murderer  for  the  kindness  which  had 
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javcci  his  litV,  instead  of  destroying  it.  Had  he  died,  the  lawyer 
would  have  had  no  ditRculty  in  getting  up  a  surreptitious  depo¬ 
sition,  supported  hy  witnesses,  who  can  l>e  purchasetl  for  a  shil¬ 
ling  a  piece  to  swear  whatever  may  he  dietatetl  to  them  ;  and  it 
is  iin|>ossil)le  to  tell  what  might  have  Ix'cn  the  issue.  ‘  See,'  re¬ 
marks  our  (Correspondent,  ‘  what  a  threatl  an  honourable  man's 
*  character  hangs  hy  in  a  ilemoralized  country  !  'rhis  will  prove 
‘  how  constitutional  and  legal  forms  may  here  l>e  prostituUMl  to 
‘  the  worst  of  pur|>oses.  I.onI  Nugent  even  said,  that  “a  new 
‘  page  had  l»een  o]H'ned  to  him  Will  the  reader  l)elieve  it  ? 
'rhe  malignant  authors  of  this  atrocious  calumny,  as  it  was  cha¬ 
racterized  in  thel’orfu  (iawtte,  vscnjicd  nupunished. 

Lord  Nugent  has  been  recalled  from  his  government,  and 
now  these  Islands  will  probably  undergo  another  extreme  change 
of  political  regimen.  Alay  the  next  ex|)eTiments  in  Ionian  legis¬ 
lation  l>e  iH'tter  adapted  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
|)eople  !  What  do  these  beautiful  Islands  want,  to  make  them 
a  terrestrial  paradise,  but  the  Light  of  Salvation — diffused  by 
education  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Lolitical  regeneration,  in 
the  al)sence  of  that  Truth  which  alone  can  make  free  indeed,  is 
hut  the  dream  of  infidel  philosophists  and  would-l)e  statesmen, 
08  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  delicient  in  the  highest  wisdom. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  present  volume  without  giving  a  s|>c- 
cimen  of  the  elegant  p<H'try  which  is  scattered  over  it,  and  which, 
if  not  of  the  most  finishetl  and  exquisite  kind,  l>ears  the  im])ress 
of  the  genuine  inspiration  of  taste  and  poetic  feeling.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  will  s])eak  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  from  the  sen¬ 
timents  they  breathe. 

'  Father  land  I  Father  land  ! 

Hright,  oh  bright,  the  sky  is  glowing ; 

Lheerily  the  stream  is  flowing ; 

In  the  tret's  with  joyous  ringing, 

Merrily  the  birds  are  singing, 

^lerrily,  the  grass  among 
Sounds  the  shrill  cicada's  song. 

Soft  and  pure  the  breeze  sw’eeps  by, 

Laden  wdth  the  lemon's  sigh, 

Sw'eet  as  breath  of  Araby  ! 

Yet  all  sadly  here  I  stand, 

Father  land  I  Father  land  ! 

*  Father  land  !  Father  land  ! 

Not  a  bosky  bourne  or  glade. 

Darkened  by  thy  broad  oak’s  shade. 

Is  so  HW'eet  as  this  recess. 

In  a  southern  wilderness. 

Streams  the  sunlight  gloriously. 

Thro'  the  branches  dark  and  high. 


Sketches  of  Corfu, 

(ileaming  non'  upon  the  ^ound 
Where,  like  pearU  in  ememids  iKiund, 
Fra^trant  myrtle  hlmsoms  lie 
Thrown  nUmt  all  candesnly  ! 

(iarlandinit  the  old  prey  stone. 

With  a  Inrauty  all  their  own  — 

And  just  enmiijh  of  sound  is  brought 
To  soothe  and  aid,  without  ropressine. 

The  silent  luxury  of  th<iu^ht  — 

The  soft  note  of  the  dove  caressing. 

Just  heard  at  intervals — the  low 
Faint  murmur  of  the  \vaves  below  ; 

The  south-wind's  moaning,  hushed  yet  deep, 
Like  the  hymns  we  hear  in  sleep ! 

Ave  !  all  sweet  sights  and  sounds  are  blent. 
Yet,  do  they  bring  the  heart  content  ? 

Ask  the  hot  and  fevered  glow, 

Mantling  o\'er  cheek  and  brow  ? 

Ask  the  tears  that  thronging  start, 

Litter — burning  frem  my  h«irt — 

Alas  !  I  sigh,  and  dreaming  stand, 
l)f  mv  own  dear  Father  land. 

*  Lone,  and  sad,  and  desolate  ; 

None  to  love,  and  none  to  hate  ; 

N(»ne  who  Inrar  my  father’s  name  ; 

None  to  praise,  and  none  to  blame. 

If  1  weep,  none  know  or  care ! 

If  1  smile,  no  smile  1  share. 

None  to  lu‘ed  mv  joy  or  sorrow  ; 

None  to  bid  me  gitul  good  morrow  ! 

None  to  cheer  me  through  the  day. 

Tho*  all  toilsome  bt*  the  way. 

W  hen  eve’s  tire-side  hour  draw's  on. 

And  the  jticund  laugh  rings  round. 

I  listen :  well  I  know  that  none. 

To  echo  mine,  will  there  be  found. 

None,  my  lust  gotai  night  to  sliare, 

None  to  kneel  with  uie  in  prayer. 

Oh  numrutuily  !  oh  uiouriifuily  ! 

1  think  upon  the  |>Hst. 

And  wouder  why  such  things  must  be, 

Why  childhood  cannot  lust ; 

W  hy,  just  us  we  begin  to  prove. 

The  iiapinncss  ot  hre-side  love. 

To  know  tiiat  earliest  friends  are  best, 

Tho'  others  nuiy  seem  true  and  fond. 

To  own,  by  our  own  hearths  at  rest,  ; 

The  worthlessness  of  all  beyond. 

hy,  then,  e'en  then,  the  storm  must  fail, 
r|>on  our  roof,  and  s«*nd  us  all. 


n  w'orltl  of  woe, 

'J'lie  exile’*  iltwiin  to  tiroler^o. 

J  woiiUl  ^ive  up  the  hn^hiest  hour* 

Thut  wMit  me  in  thin  lovely  isle, 

Its  sunny  clime,  its  hreath  of  tiowers— 

AMiuic  that  imikeaeVn  sorrow  smile. 

All,  all !  hut  once  a^in  to  stand 
Inmvown  lUnir  Fatherland.*  pp.  mr»— 1H7. 


Art.  Srlrrlmnn  from  tkr  Amrrirnft  PortM^  with  some  intnidnctorr 
Hemarka.  12mfK  pp.  xxiii.  Duldin,  lK^i4. 

^pHKSE  Srloction*  compriao  R])ociincna  of  no  fewer  than 
■  forty  American  p<H‘tiral  writers,  lH*side«  wime  that  are 
anonymous,  'fhc' names  of  Paulding,  VVillcox,  Willis,  Sprague, 
Sigourney,  Pierpont,  Dana,  Hrainard,  and  Dry  ant,  are  already 
fiiniliar  to  our  readers.  'Phc  compositions  of  some  of  them 
have  come  under  review  in  our  pages  ;  and  in  our  Nuiid)er  for 
.liilv,  we  gave  some  specimens  taken  from  a  Selection 

entitled,  “  Headings  in  Poetry,”  of  the  poetry  of  Willis, 
Sprague,  and  Lvdia  Sigourney,  ‘the  Felicia  ilemans  of  Ame- 
‘  rica.’’  The  ]>reRent  volume  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  liemana,  (the 
inriuence  of  whose  poetrv  on  her  ’rransatlantic  admirers  is  very 
j>erccptihle  in  many  of  these  K])ecimen8,)  ‘  as  one  whose  appro- 
‘  hation  the  American  Poet  would  most  desire.’  This  is  genuine 
and  pure  fame  ;  to  receive  from  another  hemisphere  the  iinl>ought 
and  generous  tribute  of  adminition  from  kindred  minds,  re¬ 
echoing  from  the  Allcghaincs  the  strains  of  the  Fmglish  harp. 
Hut  it  is  still  more  gratifying  to  witness  the  reproduction  of  the 
<1  ikIs  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  l)een  wafted  aemm  the 
Atlantic  from  their  native  garden,  anti  having  found  a  congenial 
."oil,  have  given  birth  to  new  varieties  of  the  same  specific  cha¬ 
racter.  We  must  confess  that  we  view  with  national  pride  the 
mind  of  h'.ngland  reflected  in  American  literature,  the  likeness 
«»f  the  intellectual  parent  stamped  upon  the  features  of‘  the  off¬ 
spring.  America,  it  has  l)cen  rcmarkctl,  ‘  is  the  intellectual  child 
‘  of  England,  the  inheritor  of  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our 
*  n.ational  feelings and  its  literature  must  lx*  a  common  stock 
with  our  own. 

In  the  present  volume,  although  of  course  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  merit  in  the  various  writers,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  ]MK*try  bdow  the  highest  order,  tlierc  will  be  found  many  spe¬ 
cimens  of  high  and  original  genius.  ‘  Such  ^loems,’  the  Editor 
states,  ‘  have  been  generally  chosen  as  were  thought  most  likely, 

‘  l>y  their  descriptive  |x»wer  to  convey,  through  the  medium  of 
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*  common  associations,  forcible  and  faithful  impressions  of 
‘  the  striking  characUTistics  of  the  New  World, — the  leading 
‘  external  features,  and  the  internal  operations  of  habits  and 
‘  institutions  on  the  moral  character  !'  AVe  should  have  been 
lH‘tter  satistied  if  the  Kditor  had  given  us  some  account  of  the 
volumi's  fn>m  which  this  Aiitholog}’  is  selected,  and  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  the  authors.  We  could  have  disj>ensed  with  criticism,  if 
he  hatl  supplieil  us  with  the  biographical  information  which  every 
n*ader  will  naturally  hmk  for.  Arc  thofw*  Poets  living  or  dead  ? 
When  did  they  flourish  ?  What  were  their  circumstances  or 
pursuits  }  'Phese  are  questions  which  those  readers  who  are  in- 
teresictl  in  their  productions  will  naturally  wish  to  have  answered ; 
and  we  regret  that  we  arc  unable  to  supply  the  requisite  informa¬ 
tion. 

'The  only  attempt  at  a  critical  estimate  is  contained  in  two 
notes,  which  occur  in  the  Preface. 

*  If  the  jxx*t  is  to  Ix'  estiinatwl  hv  the  indirarions  of  an  intense  eom- 
niiiiiioii  with  naturt\  and  a  more  fill!  and  tme  delineation  of  that  which 
is  iMniiitifiil,  sublime,  or  characteristic.  %vithin  the  sphere  of  his  own 
jHaruliar  walk,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  n\rard  the  palm  to  the  Imid  and 

p«Mi  of  Hrynnt,  whose  i)0<»try  is  thonmchlv  imbued  with  the 
chiinicter,  colouring,  and  tniditions  of  the  irreat  Western  World ; 
neither  is  he  h'ss  deserrinit  of  this  preference,  should  he  be  estimat»»d 
h\  irniap.  tertility  of  imagination,  or  force,  depth,  and  truth  of  moral 
s«*iitiiuciit.  “  DivUum  imprrirtm  cum  Hr%tant  Dana  hahet**  * 

'I'he  plain  English  of  this  bombastic  application  of  the  well- 
known  V  irgilian  jnudcsprit  is,  Hrvant  is  the  first  of  American 
poets,  iuid  Dana  not  sm>nd  to  him.  One  is  the  Jove,  the  other 
the  (  *;esar  of  the  American  Pnrnassug  !  The  otlicr  note  is  cited 
from  "  Pnitli,'  a  satire  by  Sneiling: — 

•  Hrainartl  was  fur  superior  to  Kirke  White  as  a  writer  ;  and  as  a 
mail  was  interior  to  no  one  that  ever  breathed.  He  wrote  under  every 
disadvantage;  and,  us  migtit  be  expt'cted,  the  iauits  of  his  writings 
were  many.  At  the  saiiie  time,  he  had  the  staininu  ul  poetry.  Had 
hi*  received  enoHiragenieut  autheient  to  awakeu  iiis  euergies,  his  name 
would  have  lived  tor  ever,  lie  was  wnoUy  unconscious  ot  his  strength, 
and  threw  otf  his  liest  pii'ces  wiuioul  nesitutiou  or  preuietlilatioii.  To 
this  careleMiieas  his  literary  faults  must  lie  attributed.  In  this,  too, 
he  is  not  alone  aiiiuug  the  Americau  poets,  most  of  whom,  it  seems, 
write  as  cari*ie«sly  os  lirai uard,  though  by  no  means  as  well.* 

Hraiiiard  has  also  been  couqmred  with  Bumts  for  what  reason 
it  would  be  ditiicuit  to  say.  Cuinparisous  arc  uot  often  just  to 
either  (Murty.  AV  e  sh«xll  give  a  sf>eclui€U  of  each  of  the  three  poets 
above  lucmioneti. 


‘  TIIR  .SKIES. 

Ay»  gl<»rioiiftl?  thmi  ntJind^Hit  thrro, 

IIiMtiitifiil,  l)oundI#Mi  ! 

'Fliat  Rw^llin^  wide  oVr  earth  and  air. 

And  round  the  horiaon  bent, 

With  that  bright  Taiilt  and  mpphire  wall, 
l)oRt  orerhang  and  circle  all. 

Far,  far  lielow  thee,  tall  gray  treea 
Arixe,  and  pilea  built  up  ot  old. 

And  hilU,  whoee  ancient  aiimmita  freex«) 

In  the  tierce  light  and  cold. 

The  eagle  aoara  hia  ntmoat  height  \ 

W*t  far  thou  atretcheat  o’er  hia  flight. 

Thou  haat  thy  frowna ;  with  thee,  on  high. 

The  Ht-orm  haa  made  hia  airy  aent  : 
lievond  thy  aoft  blue  curtain  lie 
ilia  atorea  of  hail  anil  ale<>t. 

Thence  the  <Hinaiiming  lightning!  break  : 

There  the  strong  hurricanea  awake. 

*  Wt  art  thou  proiligal  of  amilea—  - 

Srnilea  aweeter  than  thy  frowna  are  stern  : 
Kiirth  aenda  from  ail  her  thonaand  iaiea. 

A  song  at  their  return : 

'Flic  glory  that  cornea  down  from  thee, 

Ihithea  in  deep  joy  the  land  aea. 

*  The  aun,  the  gorgemia  aun  ia  thine. 

The  pomp  that  bringa  and  ahuta  the  day  : 

The  clouda  that  round  him  change  and  ahine. 

Tiie  air  that  tana  hia  way. 

Thence  look  the  thoughtful  atara, ,  and  there 
The  meek  moon  walka  the  ailent  air. 

*  The  aunny  Italy  may  bnaat 

The  heauteooa  tinta  that  doah  her  akiea. 

And  loyaly,*^  round  the  (Grecian  ooaat. 

May  thy  blue  pillara  riae:— 

1  only  know  how  imir  they  atand 
Alaiut  my  own  beloved  land. 

*  And  they  are  fair:  a  charm  it  theira. 

That  eaith^the  prund  green  earth — has  not. 
With  all  the  hnes,  and  forma,  and  airm. 

rhiit  haont  her  aweeteat  apot. 

We  gate  open  thy  calm,  pare  aphere. 

And  read  of  heave&'a  eternal  year. 
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*  Oh!  when,  umid  the  thnmjj  <»f  men, 
The  heurt  jinmn  sick  of  hollow  mirtlj. 
I  low  willingly  ^ve  turn  ns,  then, 

Awiy  from  this  c<»Id  earth. 

And  hiik  into  thy  azure  breast. 

For  seats  of  innocence  and  rest !' 


‘  The  Little  Beach  Birh. 

*  Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  liv  tlu*  sea, 

Why  takcst  thou  its  melancholy  voice  ^ 

Why  %yith  that  boiling  cry 
OVr  the  wares  iloat  thou  Hy  ? 

(),  rather,  bird  with  me, 

riirough  the  fair  land  rejoice? 

*  Thv  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and  pale. 

As  driven  bv  a  lH*ating  storm  at  sim  ; 

Thv  err  is  weak  and  scared. 

As  if  thv  mates  had  shared 
riie  ihsim  of  us.  Thv  wail  — 

W'hat  does  it  brine  to  me  ? 

'  Thou  aiirst  alone  the  siind.  and  haunt'st  the  surge, 
lli*stiesa  and  sad  ;  as  if,  in  strange  acciwd 
With  motion,  and  with  roar 
Of  wav€^a  that  ilrive  to  shore. 

( >ne  spirit  did  ye  urge— « 

'riie  Mystery — the  Word. 

*  ( >f  thousands  thoii,  taith  sepulchre  and  |uill. 

Old  Ocean,  art!  A  requiem  oer  the  dead. 

Kn>m  out  thy  iriuomy  ceils, 

A  tale  of  mourning  teiia— > 

Tells  of  man’s  wo  and  tall. 

His  sinless  glory  tied. 

‘  Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  Like  thy  flight 
^Vhere  the  ia>iu plaining  sea  shall  sadness  bring 
rhy  s{iirit  never  mure. 

Tome  quit  with  me  the  simre. 

For  giiulnesa  and  the  light. 

Where  birds  id'  summer  sing.' 


’ifK  Drah  Lkavks  sthew  lUK  Fuilest  Walk. 

*  The  ik*ad  Waves  sUew  the  ioresi  walk, 

;\iid  \vithered  are  the  pale  wild  duwei.N; 
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'Die  friwt  hiiti^  liliickening  on  fh#  ntnlk, 

'Die  dew-flrop*  fnil  in  froaten  whowi'fn. 

(M>ne  ore  the  uprinfr'ii  frrren*  Rproiitiii«f  Imwcm, 

(tone  HUfr.inrr’n  rich  nnil  mnntlin^  vin«Mi, 

A  ml  Hutunm,  with  her  yellow  lioaim. 

On  hill  mnl  piMin  no  loni^r  iihineft. 

*  I  leorned  n  elenr  onH  wiliUtonefl  note, 
rimt  rone  nnd  «welleci  from  tronder  tree— .* 

A  ^ay  hini,  with  too  !iweet  n  thmot. 

There  |»erch<’«l,  ami  raiwil  her  noiig  tor  me. 

'Die  winter  nanetiy  ami  where  in  ahe  ? 

Awav — where  summer  win^  will  rove, 

\\  here  hmU  are  t’reah,  ami  every  tree 
1m  vocal  with  the  notea  of  love. 

‘  Too  mihl  the  hrenth  of  Moithern  akv, 

'r<H»  fr<»Hh  the  flower  that  hltiaheii  there  ; 

The  northern  hreexe  that  ruHlii*a  hv, 

FimU  leaven  too  trreen,  and  hnda  t4M»  fair  ; 

No  forest  tree  Htanda  atrint  ami  hare. 

No  stream  heneath  the  ice  is  <h*ad. 

No  imnintain-top,  with  aleetv  hair, 
lUnuU  o’er  the  smiwa  iIm  reverend  head. 

*  (fo  there  with  all  the  hirda. — nml  M*ek 

A  happier  clime,  with  livelier  diffht ; 

Kina,  with  the  Mun,  the  evenin^’M  clns'k  ; 

Ami  leave  me  lonely  with  the  ni^ht. 
ril  ^aze  upon  the  cold  north  iiKht, 

And  mark  wlu're  all  iu  ^loriell  ahime — 

S(H* — that  it  all  ia  fair  and  bright. 

Feel— that  it  ail  ia  c«)ld  and  ^one!  ’ 

'riiis,  it  will  be  felt,  ia  |KH*try  of  no  mean  order.  \Vc  leave  it 
to  onr  readers  to  settle  the  comparative  merit  of  the  speciroenR. 
We  must,  however,  confeiw,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
llryant  is  extolled  for  his  ‘  intense  communion  with  nature,’  and 
his  accurate  delineation  of  natural  ohjects.  'I'hc  stanxas  ‘  to  the 
*  Kvening  Wirdl’  arc  exquisitely  beautiful,  both  in  descrip- 
lion  and  sentiment.  ‘  Summer  Wind’  unites  the  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  of  Clare,  with  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth.  The  ‘  Ode  to 
'  the  Waterfowl’  is  new  to  us,  and  we  cannot  retrain  from  ex¬ 
tracting  it  as  a  second  specimen  of  this  favourite  poet. 

*  To  A  WATKKFOWn. 

‘  Whither,  ’midst  falling  dew. 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 

Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  th<Mi  pursue 
'fhe  solitary  way  } 

*  V^ainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Alight  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong. 

As,  darkly  painted  ou  the  crimson  sky, 

'Diy  figure  floats  along. 
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*  thou  the  plaithy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side. 

‘  There  is  a  Power,  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 

'Fhe  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

*  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere ; 

Yet,  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

*  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 
Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

*  Thou'rt  gone ;  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  8wallo>ved  up  thy  form  ;  yet  on  my  heart 
lleeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given  * 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

*  He,  who,  from  sone  to  zone, 

(tuides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 

In  the  long  >vay  that  I  must  tre^  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.* 

Our  next  specimen  must  be  from  Mrs.  Si^umey.  The  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  lines  require  no  comment.  I  nc  subject  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  will  alike  recommend  them  to  our  readers. 

‘  Missions. 

*  Light  for  the  dreary  vales 

l)f  ice-lnmnd  Labrador ! 

Where  the  frost-king  breathes  on  the  slippery  sails, 

And  the  mariner  w-akes  no  more  ; 

Lift  high  the  lamp  that  never  fails, 

To  that  dark  and  sterile  shore. 

*  Light  for  the  forest  child ! 

An  outcast  though  he  be. 

From  the  haunts  where  the  sun  of  his  childhood  smiled. 

And  the  country  of  the  free  ; 

Pour  the  hope  of  hi*aven  o'er  his  desert  wild. 

For  w^at  home  on  earth  as  he  ^ 
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*  Light  for  the  hills  of  Greece  ! 

Light  for  that  trampled  clime 
Where  the  rage  of  the  spoiler  refused  to  cease 
Ere  it  wrecked  the  boast  of  time  ; 

If  the  Moslem  hath  dealt  the  gift  of  peace, 

Can  ye  grudge  your  boon  sublime  ? 

*  Light  on  the  Hindoo  shed  ! 

On  the  maddening  idol-train,* 

The  flame  of  the  suttee  is  dire  and  red, 

And  the  Fakir  faints  with  pain. 

And  the  dving  moan  on  their  cheerless  bed, 
ges  laved  in  vain. 

'  Light  for  the  Persian  sky  ! 

^e  Sephi*s  wisdom  fades, 

And  the  pearis  of  Ormus  are  poor  to  buy 
Armor  when  death  invades  ; 

Hark  !  Hark  !->-^s  the  sainted  Martyn's  sigh 
From  Ararat's  mournful  shades. 

'  Light  for  the  Burman  vales  ! 

For  the  islands  of  the  sea  ! 

For  the  coast  where  the  slave-ship  Alls  its  sails 
With  sighs  of  agony. 

And  her  kidnapped  Imbes  the  mother  wails 
'Neath  the  loan  banana-tree! 

*  Light  for  the  ancient  race 

Exiled  from  Zion's  rest ! 

Homeless  they  roam  from  place  to  place. 

Benighted  and  oppressed ; 

They  shudder  at  Sinai's  fearful  base  ; 

Guide  them  to  Calvary's  breast. 

'  Light  for  the  darkened  earth ! 

Ye  blessed,  its  beams  who  shed. 

Shrink  not,  till  the  day  spring  hath  its  birth. 

Till,  wherever  the  footstep  of  man  doth  tread 
Salvation's  banner,  spread  broadly  forth. 

Shall  gild  the  dream  of  the  cradle-bed. 

And  clear  the  tomb 
From  its  lingering  gloom,  • 

For  the  aged  to  rest  his  weary  head.* 
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We  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  expressed  our  high  opinion  of 
N.  P.  Willis,  who  appears  to  us  to  rank  next  to  Bryant  among  the 
American  Poets.  Tne  poem  entitled  ‘  The  Tom  Hat’  in  this 
selection,  (we  know  not  wherefore,)  has  already  been  given  in 
our  pages  ;  also,  a  beautiful  and  touching  poem,  ^  The  Soldier’s 
‘  Widow’,  which  is  not  in  the  present  volume.  In  ‘  Parrhasius’ 
there  is,  we  were  going  to  say,  an  execrable  cleverness,  that 
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makes  us  shudcltT  at  the  sympathy  lx*twccn  the  poet  aud  the 
Athenian  painter.  Wc  turn  from  the  genius  it  displays  almost 
with  disgust,  but  forgive  the  Writer  for  the  sake  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stanzas. 


‘To  Laura,  Two  Vbars  of  Agf. 

'  Bright  be  the  skies  that  cover  thee 
I’hild  of  the  sunny  brow — 

Bright  as  the  dream  flung  over  thee 
By  idl  that  meets  thee  now. 

Thv  heart  is  Uniting  joyously, 

I'hy  voice  is  like  a  bird’s, 

And  sweetly  breaks  the  melexly 
Of  thy  imperfect  words. 

I  know  no  fount  that  gushes  out 
As  gladly  as  thy  tiny  shout. 

‘  I  would  that  thou  might’st  ever  U* 

.As  beautiful  as  now, — 

That  Time  might  ever  hmve  us  free 
Thy  yet  unwritten  brow, — 

1  would  life  were  “  all  poetry,” 

To  gentle  measures  set, 

'fhat  nought  but  chastened  melody 
Might  stain  thine  eye  of  jet — 

Nor  one  tliscordant  note  U»  H|x>ken, 

Till  (iml  the  cunning  harp  hath  broken. 

*  I  would — but  deejier  things  than  these 

With  woman’s  lot  are  wove. 

Wrought  of  intenser  sympathies, 

.And  nervetl  by  purer  love. 

By  the  strong  spirit's  discipline. 

By  the  flcrct*  wrong  forgiven. 

By  all  that  wrings  the  htMirt  of  sin. 

Is  woman  won  to  Heaven. 

“  Her  lot  is  on  tluv”,  lovely  child  — 

(iod  keep  thy  spirit  undeflleil ! 

*  I  fear  thy  gentle  loveliness. 

Thy  witching  tone  and  air  ; 

Thine  eye’s  U'setHrliing  earnestness 
May  U*  to  thiHj  a  siiun*. 

-nie  sil  ver  stars  may  purely  shine. 

The  waters  taintless  flow — 

But  they  who  kneel  at  wiimaii’s  shrim* 
Breathe  mi  it  ;is  they  Uiw — 

Ye  may  fling  liuck  the  gift  again. 

Blit  the  cruslii'd  flower  will  leave  a  sUiiti 
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•  W.lml  j»1kiU  preserve  thee,  beautiful  child  ? 

Kim'p  thee  HM  thou  art  now  ? 
llrin^  thee,  i\  spirit  iindcHIcMl, 

At  (jckI’s  pure  throne  to  how  ? 

The  world  is  but  u  broken  reed. 

And  life  «^»ws  early  dim  : 

Who  shall  Im?  near  thee  in  thv  need, 

•  To  lead  thee  up  to  Him  ? 

He,  who  himself  was  undefiled:’* 

With  him  we  trust  thee,  beautiful  child.* 

I'hc  single  s|K'ciincn  of  S])rague'*8  poetry  has  already  appeared 
in  our  pages.  There  is  a  |H)em  by  Washington  Irving,  ‘The 
‘  Falls  of  the  Passaic,'  which  shews  how  much  l>etter  his  ear  ii 
tuned  to  the  rhythm  of  prose,  than  to  that  of  verse.  .  Nothing 
has  pleased  us  better,  among  the  productions  of  the  minor  }K)et^ 
than  the  following  by  S.  (rraham. 

*  A  Home  Kvkrvwmkrk. 

‘  Hravk,  mighty  ocean,  heave, 

And  blow,  thou  Imisterous  wind  ; 

Onward  we  sw’iftly  glide,  and  leave 
Our  Ihmieand  friends  Itehind. 

*  Away,  awiy  we  stwr, 

U|Hm  .the  ocean’s  breast ; 

And  dim  the  distant  heights  appear. 

Like  clouds  along  the  west. 

^  There  is  a  loneliness 

Upon  the  mighty  deep  ; 

And  hnrried  thoughts  upon  us  press, 

As  onwardly  we  sweep. 

'  Our  home—O,  heavens — that  word  ! 

A  name  without  a  thing  ! 

We  are  e’en  as  a  lonely  bird. 

Whose  home  is  on  the  wing. 

'My  wife  and  little  one 
Are  with  me  as  I  go ; 

And  they  are  all,  beneath  the  sub, 

I  have  of  weal  or  woe. 

‘  With  them,  upon  the  sea. 

Or  land,  where’er  1  roam. 

My  all  on  earth  is  still  with  me, 

And  1  am  still  at  home. 
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*  Heave,  mighty  ocean,  heave, 

And  blow  thou  lH>isterou8  wind: 

WliereVr  we  we  cannot  leave 
Our  home  and  fnendn  lH‘hind. 

‘  Then  ct»me,  my  lovely  bride. 

And  come,  my  chi  hi  of  woe  ; 

Since  we  have  miuj^ht  on  earth  beside. 

What  iiiatters  where  we  j;o  ? 

*  We  hcetl  not  ejirthly  p<»wers. 

We  he«‘d  m»t  wind  nor  weather  ; 

For,  ctune  what  will,  this  joy  in  oiin* — 

We  share  it  still  to<^ether. 

*  And  if  the  storms  are  wild. 

And  we  jx^rish  in  the  sea. 

We'll  clasp  each  other  and  our  child  : 

One  tjrave  shall  hold  the  three. 

*  And  neither  shall  remain 

Tt)  meet  and  Umr  alone. 

The  cares,  the  injuries,  the  pain. 

That  we,  mv  love,  have  kinm'n. 

*  And  there’s  a  sweeter  jov. 

Wherever  we  may  be  ; 

Dan^r  nor  death  can  e’er  destroy 
Our  trust,  O  (iod,  in  thee. 

'  Then  wherefore  should  we  grieve  ? 

Or  what  have  we  to  fear.^ 

Though  home  and  friends,  and  life  we  leave, 
Our  (nnl  is  ever  near. 

*  If  He  who  made  all  things. 

And  rules  them,  is  our  own. 

Then  every  grief  and  trial  brings 
Vs  nearer  to  his  throne. 

*  Then  come,  my  gentle  bride. 

And  come,  my  child  of  love  ; 

What  if  we've  iiought  on  earth  besida  } 

Our  portion  is  above. 

‘  Sweep,  mighty  ocean  sweep ; 

Ye  winds  blow  foul  or  fair : 

Our  God  is  with  us  on  the  deep. 

Our  home  is  everywhere. 
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Art.  \'I _ Dissent  not  Schism.  A  DiMWiirw  (lelivoreil  in  the  Poultry 

('ha|)el,  Dec.  12,  UtU,  at  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  AitKociate^ 
Ministera  and  (^hnrchea  of  the  liondon  Congregational  Cnion,  and 
preached  at  their  Keqiieat.  By  T.  Binney,  Hvo.  pp.  98.  Price  2jr. 
I^indon, 

4  M  ASTKHIiY  discuRKion  of  the  question  relating  to  Schism* 
^  *  l>oth  in  its  critical  and  theological  aspect,  and  finally  ex¬ 
hausts  the  sid)ject.  Mr.  Binney 's  first  inquiry  is  directed  to  the 
import  of  the  term  as  it  (K'curs  in  Scripture,  and  the  nature 
and  criminality  of  the  schisms  in  the  primitive  ('hurche«. 
Next,  he  examines  how  far  separation  from  a  church,  though  dis- 
tingiiishahle  from  internal  schism,  may  come  to  lie  identical 
aith  it;  and  whether,  on  this  ground,  dissent  may  not  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  schism  in  relation  to  the  Kstahlishment.  Having  vin¬ 
dicated  Dissent  from  the  cltargc  of  schism  in  tliese  res}H‘cts,  he, 
in  the  third  place,  meets,  the  grave  accusation  which  involves 
in  one  common  guilt  all  (hristians  who  abandon  the  ‘divinely 
‘  authorised  form  of  ecclesiastical  order,’ —  diocesan  episcopacy.  I  n 
repelling  this  intolerant  assumption.  Mr.  Binney  shews  that 
conscientious  Dissent  from  Kpi.scopacy  would  n(»t  l>e  schism,  ‘  even 
‘on  the  supposition  of  Kpiscopacy  being  right;’  and  he  thus  sums 
up  his  head  of  argument. 

‘  And  this  is  dissent.  It  is  a  stand  not  merely  for  the  claims  of 
!<cripture  and  the  supremacy  of  (Christ, — not  mertdy  for  the  liberty  of 
all  to  consult  his  will  and  to  follow  their  convictions,  and  thus  to  ren¬ 
der  to  him  a  rwisonahle  S4‘rvici‘ ;  hut  it  is  a  stand  for  the  recognition  of 
all  as  ('hristiun  brethren  *  who  hold  the  Head  ;*  it  is  a  stand  for  mu¬ 
tual  indulgence  to  secondary  differences  groundtKl  on  agreement  in 
what  is  supreme ;  it  is  a  stand  for  substantial  and  visible  unity,  by 
Iwing  a  stand  for  universal  Christian  communion, —  for  the  unrestricteil 
intercourse  of  ministers  and  churches  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  forms 
of  discipline.  To  make  uniformity  of  government  the  criterion  of 
the  church,  and  the  basis  of  reciprocid  intercourse  and  communion,  is 
to  put  church-order  in  the  place  of  ('hrist.  (.’hrist  mu.st  be  first,  fel¬ 
lowship  next,  and  then  us  much  uniformity  as  will  follow  from  the 
two.  This  is  the  principle  and  the  spirit  of  Kvangelical  Dissent ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  being  schismalicalj  it  ham  lkss  of  srctarianism 
AN»  MORK  OF  CATHOLICITY  THAN  ANY  OTHRR  8YHTKM  WHAT- 
kvkr/  p.  70. 

The  concluding  section  consists  of  general  deductions  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  character.  In  further  illustration  of  Jhe  mild,  amiable,  and* 
catholic  spirit  which  characterises  the  discourse,  we  give  the  con¬ 
cluding  paragraph. 

‘  Finally.  Let  us  all  scrupulously  attend  to  the  nourishment  and 
^lercise  of  the  catholic  principle.  I-«et  us  impress  upon  our  minds  tho 
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m*ccMity  of  “keeping  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it" 
arise*  “lechisms**  unci  “strifes/'  Let  ns  watch  over  ourselves,  and 
guurd  ogainst  every  circumstance  that  may  diminish  candour,  pervert 
the  judgment,  or  jM»ison  the  affections.  As  C'hristians,  let  us  war 
with  what  separates  man  from  (iod  ;  as  Dissenters,  w  ith  w  hat  sc*pa- 
ratc*s  (  hristian  from  (’hristian.  Let  us  seek  the  nearer  anproxiniu- 
lion  of  church  to  church,  and  the  ultimate  recognitiem  and  union  of 
all.  Let  each  of  us  so  enter  into  the  spirit  cd'  our  Faith,  and  s(»  feel 
the  propriety  and  understand  the  n*asons  of  our  ecclesiastical  poslta)n, 
as  to  U*  aole  to  say  w  ith  laddnc'ss  and  truth,  “  I  am  a  dissenter,  be- 
cuUHt*  1  am  a  catholic;  I  am  a  separatist,  hcTUUse  I  cannot  he  schisinu- 
tii*al  ;  1  stand  apait  from  some,  because  1  hive  all ;  I  opj)ose  establish¬ 
ments,  iK'causc*  1  am  not  a  sectarian  ;  I  think  little  of  unifcirmity,  be¬ 
cause  1  long  for  union  ;  I  care  m»t  about  subordinate  differences  with 
iny  brother,  for  ‘  fV/W.c/  has  n*ceived  him*  and  so  will  I  :  thus,  cul¬ 
tivating  the  sj»irit  of  universal  love,  I  am  hastening,  I  hope,  that 
dav  when  the  world  itself  shall  I  ectune  the  church,  and  prej)aring,  I 
trust,  for  that  world  in  which  the  church  shall  be  h.nk— one  in  faith, 
in  feeling,  and  in  worshij>,-- in  a  higher  sense  than  can  be  witnessed 
here  ;  while  here,  however,  so  far  ns  the  spirit  and  cxpf'vsslon  of  af- 
ft*etion  is  concerned,  I  am  longing  t<>  witness  and  realize  some  up- 
jtrouch  to  what  I  anticipate  hereafter, —  anticipate  in  that  region  where, 
amid  the  lustre  and  the  loveliness  i>f  heaven,  the  jars  and  the  jealousies 
of  earth  shall  have  passed  away.  ”  This,  bri*thren,  ou^ht  to  be  the 
feeling  and  the  consciotisness  of  “  all  who  jirofess  and  call  themselves 
C'hristians.”  It  tmght  ])re-eminently  to  Ik*  ours.  ^lav  (bnl  make  it 
tola*  so,  and  to  be  s<»  universally,  by  pouring  dow  n  upon  his  church 
the  Spirit  from  on  high,  ami  !)y  dilfnsing  ami  sustaining  in  every  part 
of  it,  the  strength  i»f  love  and  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  Amen* 

pp.  — 

In  the  notes,  Mr.  Hinney  very  properly  animadverts  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Hisljop  of  I.ondon,  in  half  retracting  liis  dis¬ 
creditable  recommendation  of  (latbercobcs's  infamous  ])ublica- 
tion,  on  reprinting  bis  ('barge,  but  in  a  manner  wbicb  places  his 
l.ordsliip  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  ever. 

‘  In  the  first  plac<\  when  any  man  “  recommends”  a  b(N»k  with  which 
moNt  «»ther  men  are  disgnsteil,  the  following  alternative  and  train  of 
retlection  instantly  present  thenwlves  to  a  thoughtful  obsi*rver : — “He 
either  read  this  Umk.  or  he  did  not  ;  if  he  did,  it  is  a  qui*stion  of  taste; 
if  he  did  not,  it  is  one  of  iiUegrity.  The  first,  in  a  Christian,  would 
be  disgrace  ;  the  s«*coml,  in  a  gentleman,  dishonour.”  This,  1  think, 
won  Id  In*  as  natiir.d  as  it  is  just.  If,  however,  it  were  to  Ik*  supposed 
that  the  latter  was  the  case  <»f  a  ('hristian  prelate  writing  to  his  clerg>', 
ami  w  riting  for  the  public,  there  are  {N*rhaps  no  words  in  any  language 
that  isndtl  express  either  the  feelings  of  an  honourable  mind  towards 
such  tlelimpiency,  or  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  delinquency 
itself.  strongly  do  I  perceive  this  that,  when  I  have  heard  it 

stated,  by  way  of  apology  {ns  /  have  that  his  lordship  could 
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not  have  read  the  book  in  questiun,  hut  had  been  misled  by  dej)endiiig 
oil  the  opinion,  and  takini;  the  word,  scrnie  injudicious  friend,  1  have 
always*  exj>ressed  my  hope  that  such  was  not  the  case,  us  it  would 
eertainly  be  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  a|H»logy.  What ! 
lHM»ks  to  be  “  reeonnnendetl  "  from  the  episcopal  bench — a  character 
vft/ictn,  and  ft  dcscriptiou  of'  their  contcfttA\  delilKTately  {nmned,  and 
M*nt  forth  to  the  public,  as  a  bishop’s  personal  judgment — which  iMKtks 
he  had  not  personally  read  !  The  thing  is  tiM>  monstrous  to  be  thought 
of,  or  to  be  admitted,  for  a  nionient,  as  within  the  compass  of  ])oa- 
Nihility.  Nt»:  times  of  controversy  may  warp  the  judgment  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  taste,  for  a  wiiile,  even  of  a  C'ljristian  ;  but  surely  this  should 
never  be  attempted  to  be  juiiliated  by  what  would  be  a  violation  of 
principle  itself.  I  have  always  tlmuglit,  therefore,  that  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  by  all,  witether  tlie  personal  friends  and  apologists,  or  the 
ecclesiastical  adversaries  of  the  bishop  of  London,  that  he  could  not  hut 
liave  read  the  book  of  which  he  gave  an  account,  and  to  which  he  at¬ 
tached  his  open  and  vtduntary  “  1  HKcoMMKNn,”  from  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  of  what  would  be  involved  in  his  conduct  if  he  had  not, 

‘In  the  second  ])lace,  had  the  ‘  recommendation  ’  bivn  suppressed 
without  any  remark,  it  w<mld  have  been  right,  perhaps,  also  without 
remark,  to  have  accej)ted  the  tacit  confession  of  inconsideration  or 
error.  Had  no  explanati(»n  been  otfered  by  Ids  lordship,  I  should  have 
felt  bound  to  suppose  that  he  had  quietly  but  manfully  withdrawn 
the  otl'ensive  statements  out  of  n^spect  to  public  opinion.  What  he 
has  tionc,  however,  is  connected  with  what  he  has  .said  :  on  tlie  latter, 
therefore,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  oiler  the  following  remarks:  — 

‘  First.  Passing  over  the  fact  that  the  auff>'*rily  of  the  b(M»k  is  .still 
sustained,  it  being  described  as  ‘  a  publication  which  contains  some 
otlier  instances  of  the  disingenuous  jirocredings  of  the  .society  in  ques¬ 
tion  :  ’  1  beg  to  ask,  if  any  man,  who  had  s<hmi  nothing  but  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  ‘  note,’  would  ever  dream  that  what  he  twice  gently  terms  ‘  ii 
rvf\rvncc*  to  a  publication  was  actually  a  distinct  and  empliatic  ‘  rc- 
commendation  *  of  it,  with  a  statement  of  the  rcastats  of  that  recom¬ 
mendation.^  ‘  A  ])ublication  which  I  recommend  as  containing  :  great 
deal  of' useful  information  and  sound  reasoning,*  Is  this  to  lx*  suppressetl 
—  softly  put  out  of  the  way  as  ‘  a  reference ^ — a  sort  of  passing  allusion 
that  may  be  made  one  moment,  and  forgotten  the  next  ? 

*  Second.  Seeing  that  the  spirit  of  a  writer  is  always  more  obvious 
tiian  the  justness  of  his  tlmughts;  that  the  one  colours  the  surface, 
end  obtrudes  itself  on  the  most  careless  reader  of  a  Ixsik,  while  to 
judge  of  the  other  always  requires  clos4'  examination  ; — M*eing  that  it 
is  jmssible  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  ‘  c(uitroversial  bitterness,  but  ntd 
so  to  judge  whether  ‘reasoning*  be  ‘  sou  ml,*  or  *  informntion*  ac¬ 
curate,  and  therefore  ‘  usi*ful,’ — is  it  not  wonderful  that  this  process 
should  have  lH*en  completely  reversed  in  the  present  case.^ — that  the 
bishop  s;iw,  in.stantly,  the  ‘  useful  information '  and  ‘  sound  ar¬ 
gument,’  just  feeling  that  there  was  ‘  a  little  t«H>  much  warmth  of  in¬ 
vective,’  and  that  it  should  require  ‘  a  cIomt  examination  *  for  him  to 

make  out  the  ‘  contnwersial  bitterness?* — If  a  man  were  hastily  to 

0 

ctuulemn  a  bmik  on  account  of  its  bitter  spirit,  and  then,  after  forcing 
himself  to  bestow  ujxm  it  a  ‘  closer  examination,*  was  obliged  to  ac- 
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knou'letl^  that,  in  spite  of  its  spirit,  he  must  speak  of  it  *  os  con» 
tainin^  a  great  deal  of  useful  iiifonuation  and  sound  reasoning,' — that 
could  1)0  understiMKl ;  —  it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  has 
occurred  again  and  again  ;  but,  for  this  to  he  rrtrrsed,  I  cannot  hut 
consider  us  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.'  pp.  bl)— lU. 

'rhere  we  leave  llisbop  llloiii field,  in  no  very  honourable  pre- 
dieument.  Let  any  impartial  looker  on  decide,  wliich  is  the  more 
Scriptural  hisho]>,  which  the  truer  gentleman, — his  Lordship  or 
the  Pastor  ot'the  Wei^dihousc  C’haix'l. 


Art.  \'II.  Sacred  Songs,  ladiig  an  Attempted  Paraphrase  of  some  Por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  with  other  Poems.  Hy  a  Layman.  A  new 
edition.  12mo,,  pp.  l(lb.  IVice  int.  London,  ldd4. 

|:\Luv  iiKKlest  contribution  of  this  kind  to  Sacred  Song 
^  claims  a  friendly  and  candid  notice.  Any  remarks  upon  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  of  late  so  repeatedly  adverted,  w  ould  be 
supi'rtluous,  and  from  verbal  criticism  we  ])urj)osely  refrain.  \Vc 
cannot  Hatter  the  Writer  that  he  has  Ixcn  very  successful,  but 
many  of  these  com|H)sitions  are  very  plciising ;  and  all  are  above 
mediocrity.  Perhaps  we  may  say,  that  they  display  more  taste 
than  )K)ctic  skill,  although  the  versiHeation  is  easy  and  melodious. 
Hut  our  readers  shall  judge  from  the  following  sjH'cimen. 

Psalm  LX  VI  I. 

*  Thou  art  the  King  of  glory, 

Thou  art  the  King  alone. 

In  everlasting  st<»ry 

For  might,  for  mercy  known  ; 

The  Arm,  that  did  deliver 
Our  Siuds  from  gilt  and  woe. 

The  Source,  the  Kml,  the  (fiver, 

Of  everv  gtHnl  Ik*Iow. 

•  I^et  Kartii  pnHrlaim  thy  wonders. 

Let  rescueil  Israel  icil 
How  dreadful  were  thy  thunders; 

How  fust  the  Heathen  fell ! 

Deep,  through  tb*  unfathom'd  Ocean  ! 

Thy  metwr  I’ath  was  spn*ud, 

The  Wavt*^,  in  wild  commotion, 

Ihdield  their  Lord,  and  Hed. 

'  Hut  who  shall  sing  the  blessing, 

The  triumph  of  thy  grace, 

'I*hv  love,  l>evoud  expressing, 
that  rais’d  a  fallen  Pace, 


Sarred  Sony*, 

Wlien  Christ,  from  duubt  uiid  ilunger, 

From  guilt’s  o’er  whelming  Sea. 

Himself,  tu  guilt  a  stranger, 

Came  down  to  set  us  fret*  ? 

*  No  Thunders  roll’d  before  him, 

No  Lightnings  marked  his  birth, 

One  gentle  Star  w'as  o’er  Him, 

And  told  the  news  to  Karth  ; 

Through  Hell,  with  awe  confounded, 

The  talc  of  glory  ran. 

Whilst  highest  Heaven  resounded 
**  Peace  and  gtsKl-will  ”  tu  Man.* 

‘  Psalm  XCV'. 

‘  O  come  let  us  sing  to  the  I^»rd, 

Let  us  heartily  join  in  his  ^)raise. 

To  (iod,  our  Redeemer  and  King, 

(Rad  anthems  of  gratitude  raise. 

O  enter  his  j)resence  with  songs, — 

He  is  L<»rd,  He  is  Saviour  alone  ; 

To  him  every  Valley  belongs, 

.\11  the  strength  of  the  Hills  is  his  own. 

‘  The  Karth,  the  wild  Ocean’s  abyss. 

Are  the  Lord’s — they  were  made  by  his  word! 

For  wonders,  for  mercies,  like  His, 

Let  our  thanks  let  our  praises,  l)e  h(*ard. 

O  worship  his  Name  through  all  Lands, 

His  glory,  his  gooilness,  declare. 

For  we  are  the  work  of  His  Hands, — 

The  People,  the  Sheep,  of  His  care.* 

Wc  cannot  suppress  the  following  beautiful  tribute  of  affec¬ 
tion. 

‘TO  MY  WIFE; 

MOHK  THAN  TW'KNTY  YKARS  AKTKIl  MARRIAOK. 

‘  1  loved  thee  dt'arly  in  thy  glow  of  Youth 

When  health  and  hope  and  smiles  w'crc  on  thy  brow — - 
I  loved  thee  dearly  then,  but  lietter  now; 

For  Time,  that  dims  thine  eye,  hath  show'ii  thy  truth 
More  excellently  fair.  Did  ill  l)etide. 

Care  wring  my  soul,  or  sickness  waste  my  frame  ? 

In  every  change  I  found  thee  still  the  same, 

A  gentle  Vriend  and  Comforter  and  Guide. 

And  nc»w  from  home  and  thee  so  far  apart. 

With  not  a  voice  to  soothe — a  smile  to  cheer — 

I  feel  thy  worth  in  absence  doubly  dear. 

And  press  thine  Image  closer  to  my  heart. 

Asking  of  Heaven  how  I  shall  find  amends 
For  faith,  for  love,  like  thine,  thou  le»t  of  Wives  and  Friends.* 


1 1  or.Vx  Rert*ntttj  RuUished. 


lii 


ai»t.  VI II.  LrrKu.xuY  intell!(;kn(:k. 

Ill  the  Frens.  Spiritual  Denpulism.  Hy  the  Author  of  **  Natural 
lliatorv  of  KnthuM:i!«ni.’'  1  vol.  Jivo.  In  Ten  Sections,  as  follows: — . 
I.  The  Preiwnt  fri^is  of  ('hurch  Fower. —  II.  (ienenil  Conditions  of 
Hienirchicul  Fower. —  III.  Sketch  of  Ancient  Hienirchii^s,  and  that  of 
the  Jews.  —  IV'.  Hudiinents  of  ('hurch  Ftdity. — V'.  First  Steps  of  Spi¬ 
ritual  Dt^sp^itisio. — \'I.  Kni  of  the  llalaiict*  of  the(’ivil  and  Kcclesias- 
tical  Powers. — VMI.  The  Church  Ascendant,  or  l)<»<;-days  of  Spiritual 
I)es|M>tisin.  —  \'II I.  Spiritual  l)es|M>tism  supplanteil  liy  Secular  Ty- 
mnnv. —  IX.  Frrs4*nt  Disparatxements  of  the  .Ministers  of  Religion. — 
X.  (teiienil  Inferences. 

'riie  New  Kditioii  of  the  London  Catah>^ue  of  R^siks,  brought  down 
to  DisyiiiIht,  lltl4,  is  nearly  tinished  printing;. 

In  the  Press.  An  .\ccount  of  ('hina ;  comprehending  its  Political 
History,  (t«>vernment,  Laws.  Literature,  Institutions,  \’c.  X'C.,  with 
iiunien»tiH  Plates. 

•Mr.  Thomas  Ros«*«h»,  Kditor  of  the  Landscaya*  Annual,  is  preparinj^ 
for  publication  an  Kxcursion  in  North  \Vab»s,  which  will  la*  einliel- 
lislnal  with  numerous  hi^iilv  tinished  IMates,  from  Drawinpi  made  ex- 

iiressiy  for  the  work,  by  Cattirmole,  (\ix,  Creswick,  and  Walker,  «»f 
)erby. 


Art.  IX.  WORKS  UlXl^NTLY  POHLISHKI). 


RIOCRArHV. 

.\nnual  Itioifr.ipHy  aiul  Dbituary ;  Vol. 
XIX,  f»»r  Is.S.’J.  Svo..  I5j,  'n»c  princi- 
|Mil  iiiemuirs  in  this  volume  arr  those  ot.— 
’I*hc  Hev.  Dr.  Dnirj-,  William  S«thi*hy, 
Ksq..  Lull  (trrnvillr,  the  Ker,  D.  I.y- 
Mtns,  Hish«>p  Jebb,  Mr.  Hirhuni  l.aniler. 
Samuel  Taylor  t'uleritiijc,  Kvj.,  Thomas 
Trlforil,  Ksq^  'ITiomas  Stothanl.  l'.sq„ 
itisliop  (irry.  Sir  John  Lach.  Francis 
Doucr.  K*«f,  b^ri  Sjwncrr,  11. 11.11.  the 
Duke  of  liloucestcr,  X».  t\c. 

Memoirs  of  the  l.ifc  and  Writin^js  of  the 
Hiuht  Uev.  UcftinaUl  lleber,  D.D.,  Ute 
Lmi  Uishop  ot  ('aU'utta.  Hy  lliomas 
'Favlor,  .\uthor  of  the  I.ifr  ol  C4»w^ier.’* 
With  a  l*ortralL  Ftndscap  >*vu.,  ek>th, 
letlrml,  price  Hs. 

cLAssu  At  LirrRATi'aa. 

'Pic  .Vehamensis  of  A  listopiiaaea, 
with  F^nifloh  Notes,  i'ritical  and  K.xplana- 
torv.  .\dapted  to  the  C>e  of  .St'hools  and 
I  ’nivrraitics.  Hy  rhoma.s  .Mitchell,  A.M^ 
Ute  Fellow  of  Sydney  Smssox  ColUf^e, 
Camliriiijjr.  i*vn.,  IO«. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  New  Dii'tiunary  of  the  Kn(;r|ish  Lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  words  commence  with 
the  F'tymological  or  Intrinsic  Meaning; 
their  various  applications  in  use  are  traced 
in  onierlv  connexion,  and  the  quotations  in 
illjstration  arc  arranged  chronologically 
from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  modem 
Authors.  Hy  Charles  Hichardson.  ito. 
Hart  I.,  price  lU.  iid. 

eOETEV. 

Selections  from  the  .\merictn  Poets, 
with  some  Introductora*  lietnarka.  Small 
bvo..  price  7s.  boasds,  or  Hs.  silk. 

THEOUKTY. 

Pte  Second  Volume  of  the  Sacred  His¬ 
tory  of  the  World,  philosophically  consi¬ 
dered.  in  a  Series  of  le  tters  to  a  Son.  By 
Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.  H.A.S.I..  Svo., 
lU. 

TaAVEIJl. 

Sketches  of  Corfu,  Historical  and  Do¬ 
mestic  ;  its  Scenery  and  Natural  Produc¬ 
tions;  intersperseil  with  I/Cgendt  and  Tra¬ 
ditions.  Foolscap  Svo„  H*.  cloth  extra. 


